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NEW EDITION 


For All Who Are Interested in the Religion 
of the Child 


<* My GIFT TO sEsuS “¢. 
« By SISTER MARY AMBROSE, 0O.P. 


"My Gift to Jesus” is intended for children from 8 to 12. 
It is a practical prayer book as well as a book of study. 
It is an outstanding and correct approach to the liturgy. 


It serves as a splendid introduction to the Roman Missal. 





It contains a collection of common prayers and there is a 
special emphasis on Devotions Confession and Communion. 











Prices to the reverend 
clergy and religious, 


20¢ each 
$18.00 Pe 100 


Likewise it is a useful guide in following the dialog Mass. 


The 17 Mass pictures are in color. Also 13 other pictures. 


The size is 5% by 3% inches, 96 pages, it has large readable type and 
an attractive illustrated cover. Retail price 25¢ each. 
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Either Style at the Same Low Price 
HANSEN’S Altar Boy Cassocks give the most for your money. Fast color 


silk finish poplin. Lined to the waist. French seams. Two inch hems. Standing 
clerical collar. They cost no more than ordinary garments. 


Altar Boy Cassock prices-—either style at the same low prices. 
New improved buttonless belt-on style or 10 point roman style. 


When ordering specify style desired and color—Black, White, Red or Purple. 
10% discount in lots of 24 or more—5% discount in lots of 12 or more 
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HANSEN’S PUBLICATIONS 





MY FIRST GIFT 


A Mass Book written in a lan- 
guage the children understand. 
“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 
32 pages, 13 three color litho- 
graph pictures. Printed in ex- 
tra large type. Size 4 x 6 
inches. English or French Text. 


NN INE i cakcuiceuiieciaoe $0.08 







Price per hundred........ 


MY SUNDAY MISSAL 


By Father Stedman 
pocket size 3% x 5% inches. Con 
tair Requiem Mass — Calendar of 
Masses—Catechism Review—Simple 






















method of following Missal. Ideal for 
Gon use. ; + ites 

6 K100—Art board binding. 
SN ain rekieseadera se avesaeene $0.21 
Per hundred .......... aeons .20.0 
No. K10i—Duro leather binding. 
DNS ccc dithakasvctas es eiadhaxn’ $0.30 
Per hundred : 
No. Ki02 Americ: 
Each 






No. ‘Kies 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
DRILLS 


For use in Parochial Schools. 


Christian 


Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
hooklet is for teachers who believe 
in modern methods of pedagogy. It 
is used in thousands of Parochial 
Schools in the United States. Size 





' x 3%; 32 pages English or 
P olish text. 
Price per hundred $5.00 
Price per thousand 45.00 


CASSILY’S PRIMER 
AND FIRST COMMUNION 


CASSINLTS PRimen 


CATECHISM pins 


ATECHISOM 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little 
children. Ideal for First Communion 


Classes. 
Price per hundred . $5.00 
...45.00 


Price per thousand 





Teaching with pictures 
has long since passed 
the experimental stage. 
Wherever used the re- 
sults have been most 
satisfactory. 





Repetition when nec- 
essary does not become 
a bug-bear. The teach- 


er's lot is an easier 
one and the results 
more lasting. 























A Prayerbook for Children 8 to 
12 Years of Age. 96 pages—17 
color pictures of the Mass——1C 
pictures of the Priest vesting 
and other illustrations. MY 
GIFT TO JESUS contains a 
collection of common Prayers 
and Devotions—it serves as an 
introduction to the Roman Mis- 
sal. Size 5% x 334; 96 pages; 
attractive colored cover. 

Retail price 25c 
Each net es 
Per hundred 





























$0.20 
18.00 








BREPOL’S SUNDAY if 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 


MISSAL RUBRICATED 


Size 3% x 6%—44l pages. 
ALL the 15 prefaces of the year - 
“PROPERS” for 64 FEAST DAYS of 
the year—Ordinary of the Mass is in 
Latin and English. 


Contains— 


No. K2R—Black Fle id 





cover. 

Per hundred .... 25.00 
No. K3—Rigid Satinette cover. 
4. eer $35.00 





GRAMMAR DRILLS 


By Anthony B. Morris 


The book contains only 32 pages, yet 
it includes one hundred and twenty 
six drills, together with rules for cor 





rect syntax and punctuation. Size 6 
x 3% inches—32 pages—-paper cover. 
Per hundred -$5.00 
Per thousand 45.00 





A Catechist’s Manual for 


First Communicants 

By Rev. Joseph A. Newman 
Fills the growing need for sound religious instruction 
It contines itself to the matter for First Communicants 
and is especially prepared for teachers, students and 
parents. Size 74 x 434--149 pages—-paper cover. 


Price each $0.24 


STEEL MASS 
CHARTS 


Mass Chart contains the 
following items: 


16 Figures of Priests 
9 Figures of Altar 


Boys 

13 Altar Pieces print- 
ed in black, red 
and gold. 

7 Panels 


A Complete Booklet of 
Instructions. 





Try this method and 
you will be pleased 
with the favorable re- 
sults which you will 
get. 











Reduced from 
$17.50 


$9.75 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


IN THIS MONTH OF THE ROSARY 


From October twelfth to the sixteenth the third National 
Liturgical Week will meet at St. Meinrad’s, Indiana. Those 
of our readers who cannot be present at this year’s National 
Liturgical Week will look forward to the publication of its 
Proceedings, and are joining with us, we know, in prayerful 
wishes for the deliberations of the Week. 

Last year, at St. Paul’s National Liturgical Week, His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, preached the 
sermon on the first day of the Week, which was also the 
feast of the Most Holy Rosary. In speaking to those as- 
sembled, His Excellency the Archbishop of Chicago, said: 


You are right in trying to bring people to a deeper participation in 
the sacred liturgy. Everything we do to make the liturgy more ap- 
preciated is a blessing, but in our righteous demands that the faithful 
take part in the liturgy, we do not overlook the fact that there are in 
the Church extra liturgical devotions, forms of popular prayer which 
have the approval of the Holy See and are recommended by the 
Supreme Pontiffs. We must indeed encourage the faithful to act the 
Mass; and encourage them to take part in all the liturgical prayers 
of the Church, but at the same time we must not ask them to put 
aside their beads. In all our liturgical work, and especially in this our 
Liturgical Week, let us try to establish that happy balance in spiritual 
life and devotion which prompts us to live the Mass, to make the 
sacred liturgy a phase of our spiritual existence, but allows us to 
keep our beads in our hands ready for use. 


There is something wanting in the instructional and reli- 
gious background of those who grow to maturity without a 
devotion to the Rosary. It is to be regretted, but it is true, 
that large numbers of our graduates have never learned to 
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appreciate and to use this prayer of their own initiative. 
Among so-called educated Catholics we find devotion to the 
Rosary principally in those who are suffering themselves or 
who are weighed down with the problems of those they love. 
This, of course, is well and good, but what about a more 
widespread devotion? Do some of our teachers need to 
hearken to the admonition of Archbishop Stritch? 

During this month we have an opportunity to guide chil- 
dren and youth to an intelligent and more widespread use 
of their beads. Let us be sure that they really understand 
that prayer is “the lifting up of our minds and hearts to 
God,” that the Rosary is a vocal prayer joined to medita- 
tion, that the mysteries of the Rosary are essential parts, 
and that without meditation upon the mysteries, no matter 
how many Our Fathers and Hail Marys we say, we do not 
recite the Rosary. Let us find out what the pupils and youth 
in our classes understand by the mysteries and meditation 
on them; let us discover what the “Our Father” and the 
“Hail Mary” mean to the members of our classes. Let us 
present again to them Our Lady’s place in the scheme of 
divine redemption. But let us go even further, let us give 
children and youth actual experience in saying the Rosary 
prayerfully. For young children we would recommend just 
a decade at a time. For all, during the educative period, we 
would hope for a practice in praying the Rosary that is con- 
ducive to a love and devotion for it. 


TRUTH IN ACTION 


Father McMahon, in Teaching to Think in Religion, 
wrote:* “If each teacher, in every grade, saw in the doctrine 
taught the question: How may the children express that 
truth in action? we should make considerable advance to- 


*Rev. John T. McMahon, Teaching To Think in Religion. Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1939, p. 59. 
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wards the goal of teaching them to think through doing.” 
This quotation is another way of stating a thought that has 
been repeated over and over again in this JouRNAL. Before 
the close of the secondary school period, and perhaps for the 
first two years of college, the Religion period in the Cath- 
olic school should present only that content that attacks 
directly the development of a religious character. Msgr. 
Cooper calls this material “religious education content.” 
Father McMahon’s phrase, “truth in action,” is pertinent. 


“SIGN-POSTED” PRESENTATIONS 


We do not know the origin of the term “sign-posted,” but 
we think it describes rather well a good teacher-presentation 
from the fourth grade through the junior college. Teachers 
of Religion appreciate the importance of the presentation 
which introduces the learner to a new unit of study. How- 
ever, the more erudite the instructor, the greater the tendency 
to digress from the unit-objective. Learners at all levels of 
education are exposed to this digression and are confused 
by it. We recommend a definite outline and the use of 
stratagetic words and phrases, on the blackboard or in an 
outline supplied to the class. With these aids the teacher’s 
presentation will more efficiently offer orientation and intro- 
duction to a new unit of learning. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR THE STUDY OF RELIGION 
AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


Data on “Some Religious Practices of Catholic High School 
Boys,”’ procured by Brother William Mang, C.S.C., in an 
investigation of Catholic High Schools for Boys, were re- 


* Rev. Msgr. John M. Cooper, The Preparation of Teachers of Religion,” 
The Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. X, No. 1 (Sept. 1939), pp. 57-63. 
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ported in the May, 1941 number of this magazine.’ In the 
same investigation, Brother William studied the subject in- 
terests of boys. From 6,922 boys pursuing the study of Reli- 
gion in Catholic high schools, only 384 boys declared that 
they like Religion best of all the subjects in their curriculum. 
The question might well be raised why only 5.5% of almost 
7,000 boys like Religion best, while 20.0% of those pursuing 
a study of history, and 15.3% of the boys taking English, 
declared a preference for these subjects, respectively. 

At the beginning of this school year, teachers might well 
evaluate their courses in Religion for content, presentation 
and possible achievement in terms of their ability to arouse 
enthusiasm in the young. It is not encouraging to discover 
that large numbers, more than a majority of the boys and 
girls of high school years, are not interested in their Religion 
courses. We doubt if there is any course more conducive to 
arouse interest, if properly presented, than Religion. It 
would be interesting to survey teacher-opinion for possible 
causes of this want of enthusiasm among the young. We 
could learn something, too, from a survey of student opinion 
and the reactions of recent graduates. While we know our 
modern environment contributes to a lack of interest in the 
things of God, we also know there are other reasons. Lack 
of adequate teacher-preparation is one of them. High school 
teachers of science, mathematics, Latin and English are pre- 
pared specifically for the work in which they are engaged. 
They are enthusiastic about their courses. But how many 
of those who were assigned to the teaching of Religion at 
the high school level this Fall have had adequate prepara- 


tion for it in terms of the interests, needs and development 
of youth? 





* Brother William Mang, C.S.C., “Some Religious Practices of Catholic High 
School Boys,” The Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. XI, No. 9 (May, 
1941), pp. 812-818. Also: Bro. Wm. Mang, “The Curriculum of the Catholic 


High School for Boys,” Doctoral Dissertation, Dept. of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1940. 
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RELIGION IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


For the duration our colleges and universities are engaged 
in accelerated and special training programs. They are mak- 
ing necessary compromises in a spirit of patriotism. However, 
if a forceful teaching of Religion and copious experiences in 
thinking in terms of the Catholic way of life have always 
been important, the need for them today is even greater. It 
would seem that where Religion courses are concerned there 
can be no compromise. 

Last month, we called the attention of our readers to an 
investigation made by Reverend Thomas J. Coakley of 
Pittsburgh.’ In trying to interpret his findings which showed 
that thirty-three percent of those attempting invalid mar- 
riages had been educated in Catholic schools, and for a 
long time, Father Coakley wrote: 


Or could it be possible that some of our Catholic schools are not 
much different from public schools? And could this result from un- 
wisely imitating the custom of some of our Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities where so little stress is laid on Religion that it is not a 
required subject after the freshman year, in spite of the quite obvious 
platitude that unless Religion is important at every level of life, it is 
not important at all. 


For the purposes of this study, the writer investigated two Catholic 
colleges of great reputation in this country, and interrogated profes- 
sors teaching there and pupils attending them. I found to my dismay 
that in one college there was no religious instruction given at all; 
and in the other the religious instruction for freshmen and sophmores 
only consisted of the “History of Civilization,” “Catholic Psychol- 
ogy,” “Social Studies,” “Catholic Ethics” and “Scholastic Logic.” 
And this in spite of the papal encyclical of Pius XI on the Christian 
Education of Youth, where the Holy Father lays down the law on 
pages 30 and 31 that “Religion must be in very truth the foundation 
and crown of the youth’s entire training ; and this in every grade of 
school, not only the elementary, but the intermediate and the higher 
institutions of learning as well.’”” Why should Catholic priests be re- 
quired to urge their flock to attend such Catholic educational institu- 
tions from which formal religious instruction is almost banished ? 





*Rev. Thomas J. Coakley, “Catholic Leakage.” The Acolyte, Vol. XVIII 
No. 2 (1942) pp. 12-16. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF THE RELIGION TEXT 
FOR THE FIRST GRADE CHILD 


Pre-primers, primers, and first grade readers are being 
characterized by greater and greater simplicity. Fewer words 
are introduced to the child; repetitions are more frequent; 
sentences are shorter and more simple. This practice, the 
result of careful study of the reading development of the 
small child, deserves the consideration of the primary teacher 
of Religion. Until boys and girls are at the fourth grade 
level, a comparatively small number have the reading adapta- 
tion. Reading for them is not yet a study tool. In other words, 
the primary teacher of Religion must recognize the limita- 
tions of the printed page as a learning medium. During the 
primary period, textbooks can never offer adequate assimila- 
tive experiences. The teacher, therefore, has added responsi- 
bility in the preparation of learning units. Of her is de- 
manded more careful organization of content, both for oral 
presentation and class discussion. This is necessary for 
appropriate, adequate assimilation and efficient testing. 


WHAT TuHE SowEer HAD TO SAY ABOUT THE 
JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


For months we have been going to tell our readers of the 
encouragement we received last winter when the January 
number of The Sower asked: 

How many people here know the excellent Journal of Religious 
Instruction which comes from De Paul University of Chicago? In 
size and quality and up-to-dateness it is about the same as The Sower 
had become in pre-war days under Fr. S. J. Gosling, but monthly 
instead of quarterly, and with a more directly practical bent. 

Those who have been following the literature of the teaching 
of Religion during the past twenty years are familiar with 
the books, articles and editorials of Rev. F. H. Drinkwater, 


founder and once more editor of that excellent English 
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journal, The Sower. This JouRNAL is honored to be com- 
pared with The Sower. The Journat is pleased to be de- 
scribed as practical by one so capable of evaluation, an 
objective of this magazine since its first issue! 


OCTOBER EIGHTEENTH, MISSION SUNDAY 


At the request of Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. 
McDonald, national director of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, we are reminding our readers that 
October eighteenth will be observed as Mission Sunday 
throughout the Catholic world. This observance is made in 
accordance with the wishes of the Holy See. Our schools can 
help in making this observance a special day of prayer and 
action for the Missions. As Monsignor McDonald wrote: 


With the entire world engulfed in war the Church is facing one of 
the critical periods in her history, especially in regard to her mission 
program. Yet it is the desire of the Holy See that there be no lessening 
in this apostolate, which constitutes the greatest of her endeavors: 
the bringing of all men to the knowledge and love of Christ. 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 


October 12-16, 1942 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 








REVISED CHARTS FOR “BOOKS ON TRIAL” 
FOR PRE-ADULT READERS 


Eprtor’s Note: This short article was written to introduce our readers to 
Books on Trial, a guide for the general reader, first published last Spring. 


The forthcoming issue of Books on Trial will include re- 
vised charts, one purpose of which will be to indicate whether 
current books are suitable for those of high school or junior 
college age. The addition is made at the request of librarians 
and others throughout the country who have experienced 
increasing difficulty in guiding younger people in their choice 
of safe reading matter. 


“BOOKS ON TRIAL,” A GUIDE FOR THE GENERAL READER 


When the idea of this unique and original reader’s guide 
was conceived, the editor was thinking mostly of adults, for 
they appeared to be most in need of a service of this kind. At 
that time, however, no one would have anticipated the 
amazing response which followed the appearance of the first 
number of Books on Trial. The editor says: 

Some of our experiences seem almost unreal. Had anyone told me, 
for example, that over ninety percent of our subscribers would take 
the time to send a letter, or a note, with their subscriptions I would 
have found it hard to believe; yet it is true. They seem to consider it 
a privilege to be allowed to subscribe. 

Undoubtedly we underestimated the great latent desire that existed 
for a service that would “rate” books by quality, and particularly 
from the moral angle, rather than because they had been pushed to 
a high point in sales, were expected to be so exploited, or had received 
flattering reviews as “best sellers” even before the public, who are 
sometimes given credit for creating the demand, had as yet seen the 
book. 


For readers not familiar with Books on Trial we might 
explain that its purpose is to furnish a guide to best books 
rather than to best sellers. It was originated by the founder 
of the Thomas More Library, a “not for profit” project 
formed to promote increased reading of Catholic literature, 
and is published by this same concern. 

By means of an exclusive chart Books on Trial shows at 
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a glance the appraisal placed on any listed book. Each issue 
rates one hundred or more books and comments on many 
others. The ratings are derived from a study of the reviews 
of all leading Catholic publications, many secular reviews, 
and the interpretations and conclusions of the Thomas More 
Staff. The next issue will also include a blank chart on which 
librarians and others are invited to list and rate the books 
they would like to see more widely circulated or avoided. 

The original charts were marked to show whether the 
different books were rated favorably or unfavorably, whether 
excellent or without merit, objectionable, offensive, etc. The 
revised chart will add further refinements, for example, 
whether the books are “satisfactory” or “recommended,” or 
call for special comment. The High School Column will also 
indicate which books are too far advanced. 

Books on Trial is attracting to its staff talent from many 
different quarters, among the latest being Father J. L. Lelen, 
for many years book editor of the Dubuque Tribune, our 
only Catholic daily newspaper at the time of its recent 
demise; Sister Mary Mark, literary expert of St. Mary Col- 
lege, Leavenworth, Kansas; Dr. John J. O’Connor, St. 
John’s College, Brooklyn, columnist of the Brooklyn Tablet 
and author of Catholic Revival in England; Ruth Byrns, 
director of Teacher Training, Fordham University. The 
policy has been to announce staff members as their contribu- 
tions appear. 

The October number features “Juveniles,” and a list of 
high school selections is scheduled for November. Books on 
Trial is published monthly, except during summer, by The 
Thomas More Library, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, at 
$2.00 per year. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


THE CATHOLIC CONCEPT OF PATRIOTISM 


REVEREND THOMAS J. QUIGLEY 
Office of the Superintendent of Catholic Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Eprtor’s Note: This paper was presented by its author at the Annual Con- 
vention of the N.C.E.A., that met in Chicago last Spring. The concept presented 
needs careful study. A cursory reading will not be sufficient to understand it. 
Father Quigley’s introductory analysis is one that is made too infrequently. 
We recommend it to our readers as well as the very fine educational observa- 
tions in the last four paragraphs of the paper. 

Because we are involved in a period of national emergency, 
the concept of patriotism has assumed a position of major 
importance in the minds of men. Not since 1916 and 1917 
have we heard so much talk about patriotism and its devel- 
opment. 

On every side, in speeches and articles, we are bombarded 
with high sounding words and phrases designed to fire us 
with zeal for this particular “ism,” to impress us with its 
importance and to direct us in the proper methods of incul- 
cating it and developing it in others. The implication seems 
to be that not until now was it a matter of concern at all, 
much less an important objective of education. It is ever 
thus. In times of economic depression, economics suddenly 
becomes a major area of the curriculum. In times of social 
maladjustment, sociology assumes first place in the program 
of studies. So in times of war, when the nation is fighting for 
the right to continued existence as a nation, suddenly we 
find patriotism the chief, all-embracing aim of true education. 

All this is indicative of our failure to understand true edu- 
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cation, or at least of our failure to put into practice what 
we know true education to be. Economics, Sociology, or Poli- 
tics can never be separated from even primary education 
any more than man can be separated from the air he breathes. 
These things are not clearly delineated as separate areas of 
existence. They are part of man’s continuing, developing 
life. They are as much a part of the life of a six-year-old as 
they are of a congressman. From the Catholic point of view, 
a sound economic system implies the development in men 
of the virtues of prudence and justice. Surely these virtues 
are always and forever objectives of our education. A true 
Christian social order must involve these same virtues plus 
the virtue of charity. Sound civic life involves the develop- 
ment of a special type of charity and justice, a special kind 
of virtue directed toward those who inhabit the land with 
us. The development of this particular virtue is necessary 
always, not just in times of national danger. Our concern 
about it now strongly hints that we have neglected it in the 
past. 


It is of no special value here, however, to point out that 
we have failed to emphasize this virtue in our teaching. The 
task before us is to begin at once to develop it in ourselves 
and in our students, and we are not coming to grips with 
the task by simply shouting the word patriotism at every 
opportunity, or mouthing platitudes about Democracy and 
Americanism, or waving flags, or singing patriotic songs. 
Patriotism involves the feelings and the emotions it is true, 
and these must be considered in its development, but it in- 
volves knowing and doing, as well as feeling. First of all 
we must know what patriotism is and what are the elements 
that constitute it as a participating virtue of the larger 
virtues of charity and justice. 


The besetting sin of Americans and American Education 
is a careless use of words. Such words as patriotism, citizen- 
ship, Americanism, government, fascism, democracy, com- 
munism, etc., are being tossed from mouth to mouth today 
with little attempt to distinguish one from the other and 
little concern for their true implications. Words are only 
labels for persons, places, things, or concepts. Behind every 
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word there is a referent or referents, that is there is a thing 
or a person or an idea, or a group of things, persons or ideas 
from which the word derives meaning. Unless our patriotism 
is to be mere verbalism, we must know the concrete referents 
that lie behind it. We must define Patriotism clearly and 
surely before we speak of developing it. 


According to Webster, patriotism means first, love of coun- 
try, second, devotion to the welfare of one’s country, and 
third, the virtues and actions of a patriot. A patriot, he defines 
in turn as “one who loves his country and zealously supports 
its authority and interests.”” The same authority tells us that 
the word “country” means not only the land itself, the geo- 
graphical region, but the people who live in and own the land. 

All this still leaves us a little vague and confused, but it 
has perhaps afforded some delimitation of what is usually a 
mere label for undirected emotionalism. Out of the definitions 
given above, we can point to three distinct elements. First 
of all, patriotism involves love. Hence, there is more to it 
than merely knowing about our country and its heroes, of 
feeling a thrill of joy at the sight of the flag. It means these 
things, yes, but it means also doing something. It is an activ- 
ity, a choice made. Love is the object of the human will. To 
love means to choose something, or someone, or some course 
of action because it is deemed good. To love one’s country 
then means to choose it because this land and these people 
are good for us and conducive to leading us to the highest 
possible good, which is God. Love, to be real, must be the 
result of a free choice. Now if patriotism involves love, it 
involves freedom. It is possible only where people are bound 
together by their own free choice. Patriotism in the true 
sense is impossible under any form of totalitarian or absolute 
state. 

The second element involved in our definition is devotion 
to the welfare of one’s country. Here the virtue of justice 
enters the picture. We owe a debt to this land and to these 
people who under God have given us life, nourishment, edu- 
cation, opportunity. We really owe this debt to ourselves, 
for we are part of these people. With them we have estab- 
lished a way of life which we hold to be good, and we owe 
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it to ourselves and to them to choose freely to do those things 
which will safeguard this way of life, which will hold secure 
the natural and human resources of our country. 

The third element contained in Mr. Webster’s definition 
is that patriotism is a virtue. One notes with satisfaction how 
he combines the two words, “virtues” and “actions,” in his 
definition of a patriot. Most people are inclined to regard 
virtue as something passive, something tending to repress 
human activity. On the contrary, there is no such thing as a 
passive virtue. By reason of its very derivation it implies 
active strength, a doing of something .It is the direct opposite 
of weakness or do-nothingness. 

Having arrived now at a point where we perhaps can visu- 
alize patriotism as a virtue related to both charity and justice, 
we are ready to catholicize Mr. Webster’s definition. Out of 
the pages of Catholic theology and philosophy we can cull 
the evidence to define patriotism as a special virtue related 
to both the theological virtue of charity and to the moral 
virtue of justice. 

Virtue is defined by the theologians as “a habit of acting 
according to right order.”’ Now right order is order ordained 
by God and must necessarily include the supernatural. Order 
stopping short of the supernatural is incomplete, imperfect 
and not a right order. 

The virtue of charity is that virtue by which we freely 
choose God as the supreme good, the ultimate in the right 
order of what is good for us. Under God there is a hierarchy 
of other objects of the will to which we direct our love. We 
love all these others, however, not for themselves alone, but 
because of God, because they share in the goodness of God, 
and are means directing us in our search for goodness to the 
final possession of God. First of all, we love ourselves as 
images of God. This self love is a virtue when ordered rightly 
and related proportionately to the love of God. It is a vice 
when it becomes the final end of our activity, for then we 
upset good order by placing ourselves in the position rightly 
belonging to God. After ourselves we love our neighbors. 
Now all men are our neighbors, but again there is a right 
order in the functional operation of this love. For example, 
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we love our own family first. After that, we love our country, 
our Church, and all mankind. Love of country then is a par- 
ticipation of the love of God inasmuch as it participates in 
the goodness of God. When the love of our country is thus 
related to the love of God, it is truly a virtue. When a nation 
refuses to accept God, when it places itself over and above 
God or the family, when it becomes the ultimate end of man’s 
love, then this “amor patriae” is no longer a virtue, but the 
vice of Nationalism. 

While patriotism thus participates in the virtue of charity, 
it is even more closely aligned with the moral virtue of 
justice. Justice, as a special virtue, is the perpetual and con- 
stant will to give to each what is his due. It is a habit inclining 
the will to resolve a debt. Justice gives to each what is his 
due by reason of that right order ordained by God. Charity 
gives to each what is good for him. All virtues connected with 
the virtue of justice are directed toward attributing what is 
due, what is owed to God and man. Once again there is a 
hierarchy of rights. The first in order is God. We owe a debt 
to God by reason of the fact that God is the first principle of 
our lives. We owe Him honor, reverence, obedience, because 
He is the Principle, the Beginning. We belong to God. He 
has first right over us and our first obligation is to Him. Thus, 
by right order the first of the virtues deriving from justice is 
the virtue of religion by which we pay our debt to God. 

Second to religion in the order of justice is the virtue of 
piety, which is the habit of attributing to parents and coun- 
try, required honor, reverence, and obedience. Piety, there- 
fore, is two-fold—filial piety and patriotism. Again we see 
the same order maintained as in our treatment of charity— 
God, the family, the Church, our country. “The very reason,” 
says Farrell, “for giving reverence to our parents and country 
is precisely because they share in divine principality.” In a 
sense, under God, they give us our life, our beginning. If our 
parents are evil, they remain our parents with a claim on 
our reverence, obedience and help, but not at the cost of 
neglecting the prior claims of God. So our country, even when 
it is not all that we think it should be, has a claim upon us, 
which we can deny only when it runs counter to right order 
and the prior claims of God and family. 
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Patriotism demands of us: 1. fidelity to our legitimately 
chosen superiors; 2. reverence by reason of the fact that they 
participate in the principality and authority of God; 3. 
obedience in all those things that are licit under God and are 
necessary for the governance, welfare and security of the land 
and the people. 


Perhaps now we can define Patriotism as a virtue, par- 
ticipating in the virtue of charity, to the extent that by it 
we are inclined freely to choose our land and our countrymen 
as good for us and reflections of the goodness of God; and 
participating in the virtue of justice, to the extent that it 
inclines us to offer our country and our countrymen the 
honor, reverence, obedience, and service due to them under 
God. 


Such patriotism is conceivable only when the supernatural 
order is recognized and upheld. To assume that our country 
is the supreme object of man’s love, or that it is the first be- 
ginning and last end of man to whom he owes his first allegi- 
ance, is as absurd and as uncatholic as to assume that our 
country deserves none of our love and no allegiance. In each 
assumption, right order is upset and there is no virtue. With- 
out God and the supernatural, patriotism degenerates into 
the vices of Nationalism or Internationalism, Fascism or 
Communism. Under God it remains a virtue, to be practiced 
not only in time of national stress and danger, but always 
and everywhere. 

To teach patriotism then is not solely an objective of the 
History class, nor of Civics, nor of Problems of Democracy. 
To teach patriotism is to develop a specific virtue, a form of 
piety, of justice and of fraternal charity. Is it then an objec- 
tive of the Religion Course? In the traditional meaning of 
that term, no. The traditional Religion class is a class in 
Catholic Doctrine. I believe it should remain so. An under- 
standing of doctrine is essential. What is more I do not be- 
lieve the doctrine class should be cluttered up with Bible or 
Church history. These belong in the History class. Church 
music belongs in the Music class, study of the rubrics belongs 
in the Art class. This, it seems to me, is the way to catholicize 
the curriculum, not by bringing every other area of our social 
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inheritance into the Christian Doctrine class, but by bringing 
the Christian inheritance into every other class in the cur- 
riculum. And there should be a Christian Doctrine class whose 
main objective should be an understanding of what Christ 
taught. 


But you will say, “This is not religion.” Religion is a life 
to be lived, not a doctrine to be learned. You are utterly and 
completely right. Religion is a virtue to be developed, to 
mature as the child matures physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally. It is the integrating activity that ties together every- 
thing in the program. It is not learned in the Christian Doc- 
trine class. It is no more learned there than in the Arithmetic 
class. It requires the knowing of doctrine, of history, of 
civics, of many other areas of human experience. It needs to 
be nourished emotionally. It needs to feel in terms of Music 
and Art. But above all it needs to do, to act. Justice, Charity, 
Faith, Hope, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, Piety, and 
Religion all these are habits of life—learned tendencies in- 
clining a man always and ever to respond mechanically and 
similarly to like stimuli. As virtues they are tendencies in- 
clining him to react according to right order. None of these, 
not excepting Religion, is learned separately in any particular 
class. In as much as Patriotism is such a virtue, neither is it 
learned in any one class, but in all classes, and in between 
classes, before and after classes. 

Virtue, including Patriotism, can and should be practiced 
by the primary child. As the child grows in age, he should 
like Christ grow in wisdom and grace, in the practice of all 
the virtues. He grows in these only by living virtuously not 
by answering questions. Doctrine is necessary but not so 
necessary as Religion. In the /mitation of Christ, we read: 
“T would rather feel compunction than know how to define 
it.” In like manner, can we not say it is better to live religi- 
ously than to know the answers in a catechism, or is it not 
better to feel our love and perform our obligations to one 
another, than to know how to define Democracy. 

We need to think less in terms of teaching Religion and 
rather guide children through experiences wherein they will 
develop the habit of Religion. In the same way, we need to 
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aim less at inculcating civic information and rather develop 
activities and experiences in and out of the classroom, through 
which children will develop habits of allegiance, reverence, 
obedience, and love for family life first, and then for neighbor- 
hood life, parish life, civic life, national life, and all human 
life, enriching and broadening the experiences as the pupil 
matures and directing it all in terms of allegiance, reverence, 
obedience, and love of the supreme good which is God. 


IN THE PRESENTATION OF SAINTS 


It is in accord with the present trend of Catholic thinking to lay 
emphasis on those saints who were particularly social saints and on 
all those aspects of sanctity that bring out the dignity of human 
beings, the dignity of work, the interest of Christ in the poor. 

y Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J., “Catholic Social Teaching 
Through the Regular Curriculum,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 9 (November, 1941), p. 520. 





THEOLOGICAL DETAILS OF “THE REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 





REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 





Eprtor’s Note: This is the first in a series of articles contrasting the origi- 
nal Baltimore Catechism with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. Father Con- 
nell’s articles are planned to help those using the Revised Baltimore Catechism 
as a manual of instruction, pointing out theological implications, lesson by 


lesson. 

It is now more than a year since the Revised Baltimore 
Catechism was published, and the Revision is now extensively 
used throughout our country as the basis of religious instruc- 
tion. That the Revision is a decided improvement over the 
former Catechism, in use since 1885, is an incontestable fact. 
In saying this we cast no reflection on the authors of the first 
Baltimore Catechism. In view of the small number of those 
who collaborated in this work and the brief time in which 
they accomplished it, the original Catechism must be re- 
garded as a most creditable exposition of Catholic doctrine. 
However, more than two hundred theologians and teachers 
concurred in the preparation of the Revision over a period 
of more than five years; hence, it was to be expected that 
they should produce a most accurate and adequate epitome 
of Catholic teaching, proposed in a manner excellently 
adapted to the intellectual capacities of the child of ten or 
twelve years. 

The reaction of the teachers of Religion to the revised edi- 
tion has been most favorable. Recognizing the merits of this 
Catechism, particularly its effectiveness in practical use, they 
have unstintingly praised both its content and its method. 
However, the average teacher could not be expected to per- 
ceive all the improvements contained in the revised Cate- 
chism, for many of them are based on fine technicalities of 
theology which would naturally escape the notice of any one 
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save a trained theologian. It is the purpose of this series of 
articles, just beginning, to go through the Revised Catchism, 
lesson by lesson, and to point out the changes in matter and 
in wording for the purpose of improving the treatment of 
Christian doctrine provided by the former edition. It is hoped 
that this detailed commentary will help teachers to under- 
stand more clearly and to expound more competently matters 
of Catholic theology which at first sight might appear unim- 
portant, but which frequently are of vital moment to the com- 
plete and logical perception of revealed truth. 


LESSON 1 






























The title of this lesson in the original Catechism was “The 
End of Man.” Since a child is liable to understand end as a 
terminus or conclusion of something, he might get the idea 
that this lesson is concerned with death. To avoid this ambi- 
guity the lesson in the Revision is entitled “The Purpose of 
Man’s Existence.” The first question in the Revision: “Who 
made us? God made us’’, is more personal than the corres- 
sponding question of the original Baltimore Catechism: “Who 
made the world? God made the world”. The definition of God 
contained in Question 2 brings in an important truth, not 
mentioned in the original Catechism namely, that God keeps 
all things in existence. In theological language this is known 
as the act of divine conservation, and it is just as necessary 
for the existence of finite things as the act of creation. If for 
a single instant God ceased the exercise of His almighty power 
by which He preserves in being the work of His hands, the 
entire universe would immediately lapse into nothingness. 

Question 3 of the revision of the Baltimore Catechism 
makes an important point which did not appear in the corre- 
sponding Question 6 of the original text—namely, that the 
primary reason of creation is the manifestation of God’s 
goodness. The original Catechism might give the impression 
that God was moved to create man chiefly for the benefit of 
man himself, whereas it is an article of Catholic belief that 
God acts primarily for His own sake, and that the good of 
creatures is only a subordinate purpose of creation. Question 
5 brings out the point, not stressed so explicitly in Question 
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10 of the original Catechism, that Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, is our chief Teacher, and that the Catholic Church is 
His mouthpiece. It is to be noted that Questions 3-5 of the 
original Catechism have been transferred to Lesson 5 in the 
Revision, since they are a description of man as God created 
him. 

LESSON 2 


This lesson begins with a more exact definition of God 
than that presented in the original Baltimore Catechism. 
Especially noteworthy in this definition is the word “self- 
existing.”’ This word refers to that perfection of God which 
theologians call aseity, and which is considered to be the most 
basic and most distinctive attribute of the divine nature. It 
means that God alone, of all existing beings, possesses the 
very reason of His existence in Himself, so that, in the words 
of Question 10, ““He does not owe His existence to any other 
being.” Every being outside of God is contingent—that is, 
there is nothing in its very nature which makes it necessary 
for it to exist, and so we can conceive of it as not existing. 
Hence, all things outside of God depend on Him for their 
existence; He alone is self-existing. Question 11 of the revised 
edition of the Baltimore Catechism explains the phrase “in- 
finitely perfect” which was indeed found in Question 13 of 
the original Catechism, but was not explained. Among the 
attributes of God enumerated in the Revision, Question 12, 
is the divine goodness, and in the explanation of this perfec- 
tion in Question 14 the two aspects of God’s goodness are 
mentioned—His goodness in Himself and His goodness to- 
ward His creatures. The definition of God’s eternity given 
in Question 13 of the Revision contains an essential element 
of this divine perfection—unchangeableness. This point was 
not sufficiently stressed in Question 14 of the original Cate- 
chism, which simply states that “God always was and always 
will be.” Such a definition of eternity is inadequate, since 
it omits the idea of immutability. Indeed, it is the view of 
some theologians that God could have created from all eter- 
nity a finite being that would exist forever; yet such a crea- 
ture would not have been eternal in the strict sense, since it 
would not have possessed the eternal unchangeableness 
proper to God. 
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Question 15, speaking of God’s knowledge, states that it 
extends to things past, present and future. Question 18 cor- 
responding to Question 17 of the original Baltimore Cate- 
chism, which asserts that God watches over us, adds “with 
loving care,” and thus introduces the important doctrine of 
Divine Providence, so important for the understanding of 
the Christian attitude toward human life. 

The last two questions of Lesson 2 are entirely new and 
present truths of vital importance. Question 22 states that 
the existence of God can be proved from natural reason, with- 
out the help of revelation, and presents in brief form the 
argument based on the existence of the universe—the argu- 
ment from effect to cause. As was stated in connection with 
Question 10, everything in the world is contingent—that is, 
of such a nature that it need not exist. Hence, the world 
must owe its existence to a necessary or self-existing Being, 
not dependent for its existence on any other being, the First 
Cause. It is absurd to imagine an infinite series of causes, each 
one depending on a previous cause, without an uncaused first 
cause. It is important to instruct children in a clear and 
concise method of proving God’s existence by reason, for it 
must be remembered that no one can make an act of divine 
faith until he has first given certain assent by the use of his 
natural intelligence to the truth that there is a supreme 
Being, wise and truthful, who has given us supernatural 
revelation. 

Question 23 describes the way in which we can know God 
other than by natural reason—that is, supernatural revela- 
tion. The truths which God has communicated to His crea- 
tures in this exalted manner are found in Sacred Scripture 
or in Tradition, and form the object of divine faith. 


LESSON 3 


The concluding question of Lesson 2 describing super- 
natural revelation, furnishes an appropriate introduction to 
Lesson 3, which is concerned with the most sublime doctrine 
of revelation, the Holy Trinity. This lesson contains substan- 
tially the same exposition of this truth found in the original 
Catechism, with several important additions. Question 32, 
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corresponding to 29 of the original text, adds a phrase to 
bring out the most mysterious feature of this doctrine—that 
the three Persons, while really distinct from one another, are 
nevertheless one and the same God. This same idea appears 
in the next question which states that this truth is a “super- 
natural mystery.” The original Catechism referred to this 
doctrine simply as a “mystery”; but this was too general, 
since there are many mysteries in the natural order, whereas 
the revealed truth of the Holy Trinity centers about the 
inner life of the Godhead, entirely inaccessible to man’s nat- 
ural reasoning powers. Hence, the qualification “supernatu- 
ral” was prefixed to “mystery.” Question 34, giving the defi- 
nition of a supernatural mystery, adds the important point, 
not mentioned in the original Catechism, that despite our 
inability to understand fully a truth of this kind, we firmly 
believe it on the word of God—that is, on His authority, or 
because He can neither deceive nor be deceived. 


LESSON 4 


The title of this lesson, which in the original Catechism 
was simply “On Creation” has been extended, for the sake 
of exactness, to “Creation and the Angels.” In Question 35 
the definition of creation is simpler and more exact than 
that given in Question 33 of the original text with its two 
clauses. The definition of angels contained in Question 37 
omits the word “pure” with which the original Catechism 
qualified “spirits.” The reason is, that the correct signifi- 
cance of the word “pure” undoubtedly escaped most pupils, 
and perhaps many teachers. It had nothing to do with moral 
purity or holiness. It simply meant that an angel is entirely 
spiritual, without any admixture of material substance. To 
avoid ambiguity, this word has been omitted in the Revision, 
since the phrase “without bodies” sufficiently expresses the 
same idea. Moreover, the definition of angels in the revised 
edition of the Baltimore Catechism makes explicit mention 
of the two faculties or spiritual powers possessed by the angels 
—intelligence or understanding and free will. 

Questions 38-44 of the Revision correspond to Questions 
36-38 of the original Catechism, but present the matter in 
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a more orderly fashion and more completely. Whereas Ques- 
tion 37 of the original text states that the angels, when 
created, were good and happy, Question 38 of the Revision 
mentions three gifts with which they were endowed—wis- 
dom, power and holiness. The first of these gifts was in the 
intellect, the second in the will, while the third embraced 
sanctifying grace which inhered in the very being of the 
angels and the infused virtues which perfected their facul- 
ties. Question 40 brings out a point unknown to many per- 
sons, when it states that the angels who remained faithful 
to God entered into the eternal happiness of heaven. During 
their period of probation the angels were not in heaven, in 
the strict theological sense; that is, they did not see God 
face to face. Admission to the vision of God was the reward 
bestowed on those who remained faithful to their Creator, 
while others rebelled against Him. Question 42 teaches that 
the good angels pray for mankind—a corollary of the doc- 
trine of the communion of saints. Question 43 explains in 
detail the activities of our guardian angels in our behalf, 
stated only in general terms in the original Catechism. 

The last three questions of this lesson deal with entirely 
new matter. Question 45 enunciates the truth, so graphically 
proclaimed by St. Peter (J Peter, V, 8-9), that the devils 
strive to harm men by tempting them to sin. However, as 
Question 46 points out, there are two other potent sources 
of temptation—ourselves (the flesh) and the persons and 
things around us (the world). Finally, in Question 47 the 
very practical truth is asserted, that no temptation, how- 
ever strong or enduring it may be, can force a person to com- 
mit sin, for God is always willing to grant us the graces we 
need to overcome temptation if we but ask Him in fervent 
and humble prayer. 





GOD’S KINDERGARTEN 


RELIGION IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


SISTER MARIE IMELDA, O.P. 
St. Giles Kindergarten 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Eprror’s Notre: Sister Marie Imelda is president of the Catholic Kindergarten 
Association in the Archdiocese of Chicago and was chairman of the com- 
mittee of Sisters who prepared the kindergarten curriculum published in this 
Journal’s September issue. Next month’s article for this section is entitled 
“Getting Ready to Attend Holy Mass.” 


The Catholic Kindergarten may well be called ‘“God’s 
Kindergarten.” It is truly a garden of children who are all 
“children of God.” When we consider the value of a child in 
the sight of God, we can readily conceive how its education 
must be of the utmost importance, especially its early educa- 
tion. The gardener or teacher, who has for her duty the nur- 
turing of these delicate plants, is aware how much depends 
upon the care bestowed upon young plants, if they are to 
grow strong and straight. She may, however, labor incessant- 
ly, weeding, pruning, and watering the plants, but her efforts 
will be in vain unless she has the all-sustaining “sun” of 
Religion permeating the garden daily. 

Little children coming into a Kindergarten for the first 
time, may or may not have received religious training at 
home. Some will enter knowing how to say a few little 
prayers, but understanding little of their meaning; others 
come who have for four or five years merely vegetated so 
far as their spiritual life is concerned. About their Father in 
heaven, about Jesus, Mary and their Guardian Angel they 
know nothing at all, or at best very little. We must create 
a spiritual atmosphere in the Catholic Kindergarten, one in 
which the little child is taught to love God and practice virtue. 
Little children are very pliable, and rapidly become staunch 
imitators of the Christ Child; it is the privilege of the 
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Catholic Kindergarten teacher so to instill into the “heart 
of the child” this love of the Holy Babe, of His Blessed 
Mother, and St. Joseph, that he may help to make his own 
home a second home of Nazareth. 


Many are the suggestions of writers of educational books 
and articles in regard to the physical, intellectual, emotional, 
and even volitional powers of the Kindergarten child, but 
little has been written about what shall be the proper means 
to develop the spiritual powers of the five-year-old. The 
religious education of the Kindergarten child should keep 
pace with his intellectual and physical development. 


St. John Chrysostom has wisely said, “What grander task 
can anyone have than that of guiding souls, of training the 
young? I esteem him who understands how to mold and 
educate youth far more highly than the painter, the sculp- 
tor, and every other artist, whoever he may be.” It is then 
a privilege to be chosen to guide the souls of God’s little 
ones, and only a teacher who considers it such can have much 
success in the teaching of Kindergarten children. What is 
primarily and essentially necessary in the Kindergarten 
teacher is her good example. Vain will be her instructions, 
fruitless her words and useless her corrections, if the teacher 
does not show an attitude of piety, a love or religion, and a 
systematic practice of virtue. Little children are keen to 
sense the uprightness and strength of character exhibited 
by their elders. The teacher must be kind, truthful, strict, and 
above all faithful in her promises. 


The question arises from time to time, “What shall I teach 
in the Kindergarten? Are not Kindergarten children too 
young to comprehend the mysteries of the Catholic religion?” 
Little children love to look at pictures, hear stories, hold 
and feel articles, and make things. To the small child the 
activity of the senses is the whole of living. The senses then 
should be the constant aid in leading the child’s mind to 
God. Philosophers believe, “there is nothing in the mind 
which does not enter through the senses.” Experience bears 
out this teaching, and the Catholic Church realizing this 
principle of our nature uses it everywhere to help her chil- 
dren understand her mysteries. Since the life of the child is 
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the life of the senses, the life of seeing, hearing, smelling, 
and tasting the world about him, it is the duty of the Kin- 
dergarten teacher to find in these sense experiences not 
merely material things, but a pathway that leads to God. 

To begin with a daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament, in 
company with the teacher, is an ideal means of acquainting 
the child with the furnishings of God’s house. The holy 
water at the door, the flickering sanctuary lamp, the little 
“gold door” which houses the King of Kings, the statues, 
stations and confessionals all hold a peculiar fascination for 
the Kindergarten child. They are intriguingly mysterious, 
and are all objects of much interest and scores of questions. 
Early in the year, the Kindergarten teacher can schedule her 
Religion period after the daily visit to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the question and answer period an outgrowth of this 
visit. The child of five can become familiar with every detail 
of the church and become deeply impressed with reverence 
for all it contains. 

The Sign of the Cross, made correctly and devoutly, is 
the first prayer the little child should learn. It should be the 
morning greeting to the Christ Child, and a “Good-night” 
sign to Him, our daily Companion. Short simple prayers 
should be taught, stressing the chief ideas contained in them. 
The Our Father, Hail Mary and some short Morning Offer- 
ing, are not too difficult for the Kindergarten Child to learn. 
Some beautiful hymns, simple enough for the very young 
child, are contained in Song Wings, by Father Finn (Birch- 
ard Co., Boston, Mass.). None of these is too difficult for 
the young child, and all contain meaning for him. 

The Religion period in the Kindergarten should be one 
to which the child will look forward with eagerness. It should 
be varied:—stories, pictures, making of religious articles, 
singing of hymns, dramatizations; many other means may 
be utilized to make Religion a living, practical thing for the 
child. The Kindergarten teacher should be alert not to sub- 
ject little children to question and answer routine, thereby 
making Religion a burden. She should help them rather to 
live as the Christ Child lived. The book, Our Playmate, by 
Sister Loretto (Character Building Publications, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.), is an ideal example of how little children can 
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follow in the footsteps of Him Who is “the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” It portrays not only by word, but also by 
beautifully illustrated pictures how children can and should 
live in the Presence of God at all times. It is a book every 
Kindergarten teacher should be proud to own and use. 

Religion in the Kindergarten should help the child to be 
a good and useful member of society. The Catholic Kinder- 
garten should not merely instruct the child in its Religion, 
but educate as well, educate in obedience, truthfulness, 
kindness, gentleness, and above all in the love of God. Reli- 
gious education, as we view it in the Kindergarten, is the 
guidance, the direction, the formation of the whole child, 
body and soul. It cannot be done in one short period of time 
daily, but must be included in every activity carried on by 
the Kindergarten child. It is living a “Catholic Christian 
life,” and in so-doing becoming a loyal citizen not only of 
our beloved country, but of the Kingdom prepared for “‘God’s 
Garden of Children” in heaven. 


Articles to follow: 


Getting Ready to Attend Mass 
Putting Up the Christmas Crib 
The Kindergarten Child and the Liturgy 
Remote Preparation for First Communion 





TEACHING THE DIALOG MASS 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER ON THREE PRAYERS 
OF THE OFFERTORY 


Eprtor’s Nore: In Father Ellard’s recently published volume, The Dialog 
Mass (Longmans Green and Company), he presents six methods for Children’s 
Dialog Mass. Each of these methods suggests reading at the Offertory, in 
English and in unison, one, two or all of the following prayers: Accept 
(Suscipe), We offer unto Thee (Offerimus), and In a humble spirit (/n 
spiritu humilitatis). To assist teachers in classroom preparation for the recita- 
tion of these prayers, the following Study Guides are offered. Subsequent 
issues of the Journal of Religious Instruction will publish similar Guides for 
other items in Father Ellard’s outline. Readers will recall that, in the October, 
1941 number of this magazine (pages 102-104), this JourNAL presented mate- 
rial to use in introducing children of all ages to simple responses for communal 
participation with the action of the priest. 


INTRODUCTION 


The following Study Guides have been prepared to help 
the busy teacher who is preparing pupils for intelligent par- 
ticipation in the Dialog Mass; they may also be used by 
other teachers of fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 
Early in the school year it is advisable for all teachers, irre- 
spective of immediate curriculum requirements, to diagnose 
pupil needs and to supply appropriate learning experiences 
in terms of pupils’ ability to pray the Mass according to 
their respective maturities. 

The prayers of the Offertory have been selected for the 
first number in this series of Guides, for the meaning ex- 
pressed in the Offertory is the meaning of the Mass itself. 


FOR TEACHER EXPLANATION OF THE OFFERTORY 


Nore: The teacher will observe that every possible attempt has been made 
to present this explanation as simply as possible, avoiding the use of all those 
terms pertaining to the Mass that are known as a rule only to those groups 
that have had a year’s study of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Some of you know that the Mass is made up of two large 
parts. Hundreds of years ago those who were not baptized 
were not allowed to remain for the second part of the Mass. 

The first part of the Mass is really an introduction to the 
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Mass. It is like the vestibule or entrance-way to a building. 
It is a beautiful preparation for the wonderful thing that 
takes place in the second part of the Mass. We shall talk 
about the first main part of the Mass in another lesson. The 
last prayer in this first part of the Mass is the Creed. 

I think you know that the Creed comes right after the 
Gospel, or after the sermon if there is a sermon. You know 
that we stand out of special respect during the Gospel and 
Creed. Very often on week days there is no Creed in the 
Mass. On such days the second part of the Mass begins im- 
mediately after the Gospel. 

The second part of the Mass begins with the Offertory. 
Hundreds of years ago, at this time in the Mass, the people 
made a procession. Each one carried a gift, and in the pro- 
cession walked with his or her gift toward the altar. Almost 
every one took gifts of bread and wine to be used in the 
Mass. They also gave other gifts to support the Church and 
to take care of the poor. Today, in almost all Catholic 
churches, a collection is taken up during the Offertory of the 
Sunday Mass. The money the people give buys the bread 
and wine used in the Holy Sacrifice, pays the expenses of 
the Church and is used for the poor. 

Let us think for a minute about gifts or presents. Why do 
we give presents to others? We do so to show them that 
we like them. that we love them. When I give a gift it 
stands for me, for my love. 

During the Offertory of the Mass we give gifts to God. 
With the priest we offer to God the bread and wine that 
are to be changed into the body and blood of Christ. We do 
this together—the people and the priest. We are offering 
gifts. Let us not forget that the things we are giving stand 
for us. We are really offering ourselves to God. 

What does it mean to offer oneself to God at the Offertory 
of the Mass? It means that we give or offer to God every- 
thing we think, say and do, all that we have done, all that 
we shall do. We are also offering to God our desire to please 
Him. But we are doing something else. We are making our 
offering to God with the offering that Our Lord Himself will 
make in the Mass. 
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Questions (based on teacher’s introductory explanation) : 


1. Into how many large parts is the Mass divided? 

2. What is the last prayer in the first part of the Mass? 

3. What takes place just before the priest and people pray 
the Creed? 
If there is no Creed in the Mass, when does the second 
part of the Mass begin? 
When does the Offertory take place in the Mass? 
What did people once do at the Offertory of the Mass? 
Why did the people make gifts? 
What should we remember as we put money in the 
collection box? 
Why do most people give gifts to others? 

. What do our gifts stand for? 
. What gifts do we offer to God during the Offertory of 

the Mass? 
What will happen to our gifts of bread and wine? 
Who offers the gifts of bread and wine to God at the 
Offertory? 
What are we really offering to God when we offer bread 
and wine? 
What does it mean to offer oneself to God? 
When we offer ourself to God in the Mass, with whom 
are we making our offering? 


I. THE PRAYER, “ACCEPT” (Suscipe)’ 


Nore: Each pupil should have a copy of the prayer before him, preferably 
the one in his Missal or Mass Book. If this is not possible, he should have a 
copy made by some duplicating device, or at least there should be a copy of 
the prayer on the blackboard. 


Accept, O holy Father, almighty and eternal God, this host 
for the all-holy sacrifice, which I, Thy unworthy servant, offer 
unto Thee, my living and true God, to atone for my number- 
less sins, offenses and negligences, on behalf of all here pres- 


* The translation of the Suscipe is the one used by Reverend William Busch 
in his edition of Study the Mass by Dr. Pius Parsch, published in 1941 by The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. The teacher will observe that Father 
Busch’s translation of hanc immaculatam hostiam reads “this host for the all- 
holy sacrifice” instead of the more common translation “this spotless Host,” 
used in most English translations of the Missal and which is interpreted in 
terms of the Consecration when the bread and wine will be changed into the 
body and blood of our Lord. 
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ent, and likewise for all faithful Christians, living and dead, 
that it may profit me and them as a means of salvation unto 
life everlasting. Amen. 


Material for Teacher Explanation. 


We have learned that the second main part of the Mass 
begins immediately after the Creed. The priest kisses the 
altar, turns to the people and says: Dominus vobiscum. This 
means “The Lord be with you.” He is saying it to everyone 
in the church. It should remind us of God’s grace that we get 
in a special way during Holy Mass. As you know, when we 
have God’s grace, God himself lives in us. The priest makes 
this very short prayer, Dominus Vobiscum, seven times dur- 
ing Holy Mass. He does so to call our attention to what is 
about to follow. 

The Offertory begins with the Dominus vobiscum. There 
are ten prayers in the Offertory. The first and last of these 
prayers change from day to day. The other eight prayers 
always remain the same. 

We are about to study the meaning of the first of the 
prayers that remain always the same. You will know the 
priest is ready to make this prayer when he removes the veil 
which covers the chalice. With both hands he takes the small 
gold-like plate called the paten. On the paten is the host (the 
bread) that is to be changed into the Body of Christ. As the 
priest takes the paten he begins the prayer that begins with 
the word “Accept”. 

Let us look at our copies of this prayer and see what it 
says. In the prayer are some of the most important things 
about the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Questions on the Meaning of the Prayer. 


1. What small word shows us that the priest has the power 
to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass? 
Here the teacher should explain: 
Holy Mass cannot be offered without the priest. Although 
most of the prayers of the Mass use the word we and show 
that the people offer the Mass with the priest, this prayer 
uses the word J. 
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. How does the priest describe himself? (“Thy unworthy 


servant’’) 


. What is the priest asking God to accept? (this host for 


the all-holy Sacrifice ) 


. Whom does the priest ask to accept the host? (“‘O holy 


Father, almighty and eternal God”’) 


. What do the words almighty and eternal mean? (Who 


can do all things, Who always was and Who always will 
remain the same) 


. To which Person of the Blessed Trinity is the Sacrifice 


offered? (First Person—O holy Father) 


. How does this prayer describe the Sacrifice about to be 


offered? (all-holy) 


. What is the first reason given in this prayer for offering 


the “all-holy Sacrifice” to God? (to atone, make up, 
for my numberless sins, offenses and negligences) 


. What words of this prayer show that those present at 


Holy Mass are remembered in a special way? (on be- 
half of all here present) 


. How does this prayer show that the Mass is offered for 


all faithful Christians? (In the words “and likewise for 
all faithful Christians, living and dead’’) 


. What does the priest ask for himself, for all present, and 


for all faithful Christians? (that the Mass will profit, 


(help, ‘“‘me and them as a means of salvation unto life 
everlasting.”’) 


For Word and Phrase Study. (Meaning and Pronunciation) 


accept faithful Christians means on behalf 
almighty Gospel negligences procession 


atone 


Holy Sacrifice numberless profit 


collection host . offenses salvation 


creed 


life everlasting offer unto 


eternal likewise Offertory unworthy 
Review Questions. 


. To whom is this prayer made? 

. Who is the special offerer of the Mass? 

. What is offered in this prayer? 

. Why is the Sacrifice of the Mass offered? 
. For whom is the Sacrifice offered? 
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. When we offer the bread to God, what are we really 
offering? 
. What does it mean to offer oneself to God? 
; oe whom do we wish to make our offering of self to 
d? 
. How should one live who really understands what it 
means “to offer”? 


II. THE PRAYER, “WE OFFER UNTO THEE” (Offerimus) 


We offer unto Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salvation, 
humbly begging of Thy mercy that it may arise before Thy 
divine majesty with a pleasing fragrance, for our salvation 
and that of all mankind. Amen. 


Material for Teacher Explanation. 


After offering to God the bread “for the all-holy sacrifice” 
that will soon take place, the priest pours wine into the chal- 
ice. He adds to the wine a few drops of water, but first he 
blesses the water with the sign of the cross. At the Last Supper 
water was added to the wine. This mixture of water with 
wine has another meaning. The wine stands for Christ, and 
the few drops of water stand for us. The water becomes ab- 
sorbed in the wine. So, too, we are changed by God’s grace 
which our Lord obtained for us. We shall study at another 
time the prayer the priest says as he pours first the wine and 
then the water into the chalice. 

Today we are going to study the prayer that the priest says 
immediately after he has poured wine and water into the 
chalice. 

The priest is standing at the center of the altar. He is 
holding the chalice in a gesture of offering. At the same time, 
he starts the prayer that begins with the words, “We offer 
unto Thee, O Lord.” When we study this prayer, we shall 
see in it the words we and our. These words mean everyone 
in the church, all who are there for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 


Let us look at our copies of this prayer and see what it 
means. 
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Questions on the Meaning of the Prayer. 


1. What is the word that shows that we make this prayer 
as well as the priest? (we) 

2. What do we offer to God in this prayer? (the chalice of 
salvation ) 


Note: Here the teacher should tell that the phrase “chalice of salvation” 
refers to the wine that will be consecrated in a few minutes. 


3. For what intentions do we offer “the chalice of salva- 
tion”? (for our salvation and for that of all mankind) 

4. What two words in the prayer tell God that we know we 
are not good enough to make this offering? (humbly 
begging ) 

5. What phrase tells God we are counting on His kindness 
to find our offering pleasing to Him? (of Thy mercy) 

6. What words tell God we pray that our offering may be 
pleasing to Him? (that it may arise before Thy divine 
majesty with a pleasing fragrance) 

7. What words in this prayer remind us that Christ died 
to save all men? (and that of all mankind) 


For Word and Phrase Study. 


chalice of salvation humbly mercy 
fragrance mankind salvation 


Review Questions. 


1. What do we offer to God in this prayer? 

2. Why do we pray that “the chalice of salvation” will be 
pleasing to God? (Because we who are so unworthy are 
offering it) 

3. For whose salvation do we pray as we offer the “chal- 


ice of salvation”? (for our salvation and that of all 
mankind ) 


III. THE PRAYER, “IN A SPIRIT OF HUMILITY” 
(In Spiritu Humilitatis) 
Ina spirit of humility and with a contrite heart, may we be 


accepted by Thee, O Lord, and may our sacrifice be so of- 
fered in Thy sight this day, as to please Thee, O Lord God. 
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Material for Teacher Explanation. 


As soon as the priest finishes the prayer offering the chalice 
to God, he begins at once a prayer that starts with the words, 
“Tn a spirit of humility.” It is in this prayer we offer ourselves 
to God. 

You already know what it means really to offer yourself to 
God. You offer to Him everything you think and say and do, 
all that you have done, all that you will do. Those who under- 
stand the meaning of this prayer have a very special reason 
to try their hardest to please God every hour of every day. 
They know that their conduct at home, at play and at school, 
and every place where they are, is related to Holy Mass. 
They know they offer their conduct to God in every Holy 
Mass at which they assist. Let us study our copies of this 
prayer in which we offer ourselves to God. 

Questions on the Meaning of the Prayer. 

. What phrase means that we know how unworthy we are 

to offer ourselves to God? (In a spirit of humility) 

. What phrase says we are truly sorry for our sins and are 
resolved not to do them again? (with a contrite heart) 

. What words of the prayer tell God we are offering our- 
selves to Him? (May we be accepted by Thee, O Lord) 

. With what words do we again offer the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass to God, at the same time showing that we know 
we are not worthy to do it? (and may our Sacrifice be 
so offered in Thy sight this day as to please Thee, O 
Lord God.) 

. What words show that we are making our offering of 
self to God in union with the offering Our Lord will 
make? (and may our Sacrifice be so offered in Thy sight 
this day as to please Thee, O Lord God) 

For Word and Phrase Study. 
accepted 
in a spirit of humility 
with a contrite heart 
Review Questions. 
1. What do we offer to God in this prayer? 
2. Why do we pray that our offering of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass may be pleasing to God? 





SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES FOR “THE REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Epitor’s Note: In January, 1942, the Journal began the monthly publication 
of scriptural references for use with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. These 
references have been prepared for readers of the Journal of Religious Instruc- 
tion. 

The author’s method of recording references is as follows: A reference, e.g., 
Psalm 138,2 is given in arabic numerals, the first number that of chapter, 
the second that of verse. Following the Scriptural reference is given a short 
“lead” concerning the content of the reference: e.g., Deut. 4, 25. . . . The 
oneness of God is stressed. 

Scriptural references are stated, first, to aid the teacher in the explanation 
of the general heading to be found at the commencement of each chapter: eg., 
Lesson I, “The Purpose of Man’s Existence.” (a) Genesis 1, 1-2, 25.... Then 
the references for each question is given, with the question listed under the 
number that it has in the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2. 
When that number has a corresponding question in the Revised Edition of 


vr. en Catechism No. 1, the fact is noted thus: 1 (No. 1, 1); 2 (No. 


For the sake of convenience the order of the references follows the order 
of the books of the Bible. Should there be a special reason for emphasizing 
a certain text, this is noted after the “lead” has been indicated. 


LESSON 12 
The Marks and Attributes of the Church 


(a) Matthew 28, 16-20 The Apostles have a universal mission (to 
all nations) : the Catholic Church is for 
all nations. The Apostles are to sanctify 
(to baptize) : The Catholic Church sanc- 
tifies. The Apostles are to preach the 
doctrine of Christ: The Catholic Church 
teaches the same doctrine. Christ will 
be with the Apostles until the end of 
time (infallible and indefectible): The 
Catholic Church is infallible and inde- 
fectible. 


Question 152 (No. 1, 72). The one true Church established by Christ 
is the Catholic Church. 


(This will be shown in the following 
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questions.) N.B. The Catholic Church is 
not actually named in Sacred Scripture; 
yet a comparison of the Church with the 
Church as instituted by Christ and as por- 
trayed in Sacred Scripture shows that 
the Catholic Church is the Church of 
Christ.) 


Question 153 (No. 1, 73). We know that the Catholic Church is the 
one true Church established by Christ because it alone has the 
marks of the true Church. 


(a) Matthew 28, 16-20 


(One mark will be indicated, as all will 
be considered later.) 

Note the catholicity or universality of the 
mission of the Apostles: (a) to all na- 
tions; (b) to teach the entire doctrine 
of Christ ; (c) to sanctify all nations. The 
Catholic Church is for all nations; it 
teaches the entire doctrine of Christ; it 
sanctifies all nations. (Compare other 
churches, which either are national, and 
hence not for all nations, or do not teach 
the entire doctrine of Christ, e.g., on 
marriage. ) 


Question 154. By the marks of the Church we mean certain clear signs 


by which all men can recognize it as the true Church founded by 
Jesus Christ. 


(a) John 13, 35 


Our Lord, in His last discourse to the 
Apostles, points out a sign whereby men 
will recognize them (and us) as His 
disciples : Mutual love. (cf. Acts 4, 32-37 ; 
The fulfilment of this prediction.) 

(This is an example of Our Lord es- 
tablishing a clear sign whereby men might 
recognize His disciples ; since the Church 
is for all men Our Lord in His divine 
wisdom would establish definite signs 
whereby it may be known. These signs, 
called marks, will be considered in the 
following questions. ) 


Question 155 (No. 1, 74). The chief marks of the Church are four: 
It is one, holy, catholic or universal, and apostolic. 


To avoid repetition the references will be 
given in the following questions wherein 
the marks are treated separately. 
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Question 156. The Catholic Church is one because all its members, 
according to the will of Christ, profess the same faith, have the 
same sacrifice and sacraments, and are united under one and the 
same visible head, the Pope. 

(a) Matthew 28, 16-20 It is Christ’s expressed will that the 
Apostles baptize all nations (the same 
rite for all), and that they teach all na- 
tions to observe His doctrine (the same 
for all). The Catholic Church insists on 
baptism for all men; she also insists on 
men accepting one and the same doctrine 
(or faith). All Catholics then profess the 
same faith, and the same sacrament, bap- 
tism. 

(b) Luke 22, 14-20 The Apostles are to offer in sacrifice the 

Body and Blood of Christ. The Catholic 
Church offers daily this same, and only 
this same, sacrifice. 
The Apostles were to drink the Blood of 
the Lord, and to eat His Body (cf. John 
6, 48-59). The Catholic Church insists 
that its members participate in this sac- 
rament. 

(c) John 10, 16 Our Lord expresses His will on the one- 

John 17, ness of the members of His Church. 

(d) John 20, The institution of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. All the members of the Catholic 
Church believe in the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. 

(cf. Matthew 19, 3-9: Marriage. All 
Catholics accept this doctrine.) 

(e) Ephesians 4, 1-6 St. Paul expresses the unity of the mem- 
bers of the early Church. 

Question 157. The Catholic Church is holy because it was founded by 
Jesus Christ, who is all-holy, and because it teaches, according to 
the will of Christ, holy doctrines, and provides the means of lead- 
ing a holy life, thereby giving holy members to every, age. 

(a) Matthew 16, 13-20 Christ indicates His purpose of building 
His Church, and upon Peter. The Cath- 
olic Church alone claims to be the 
Church of Christ, founded upon Peter. 

(b) John 1, 14-15 The Word of God become Man is full 
of grace and truth, that is, is holy. (cf. 
John 17, 19 where Our Lord indicates 
His sanctity for the purpose of sanctify- 
ing His followers.) 
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(c) Matthew 28, 16-20 


(d) Ephesians 5, 25-27 


(e) Peter 2, 5-9 


The Apostles were to teach the doctrine 
of Christ. The Catholic Church teaches 
this doctrine. But this doctrine is holy. 
(cf. Matthew 5, 48; 6, 7-15; 19, 3-12; 
John 3, 5; 43-59; 69-70: These passages 
reflect the holiness of Christ’s teaching.) 
(N.B. The references in this section fol- 
low the order of the ideas in question, 
not the order of the books of the Bible.) 
The early Church (and the Catholic 
Church) cleansed her members through 
Baptism. (Note the holiness of the 
Church due to the efforts of Christ to 
sanctify it.) 

St. Peter exhorts the early Christians to 
be living stones in the temple of God; 
he tells them that they are a holy na- 
tion. (The Catholic Church of today con- 
stantly exhorts her members to be holy.) 


Question 158. The Catholic Church is catholic or universal because, 
destined to last for all time, it never fails to fulfill the divine 
commandment to teach all nations all the truths revealed by God. 


(a) Matthew 28, 16-20 


(b) Acts 1, 7-8 


Our Lord gave the Apostles a universal 
mission; He gave them the command to 
teach a universal doctrine. He proclaimed 
His presence with the Church forever. 
The Catholic Church has always pro- 
claimed its universal mission and has al- 
ways taught a universal doctrine. It like- 
wise claims to have Christ abiding with 
it forever. 

Our Lord foretells to the Apostles that 
they will be witnesses to Him even to the 
ends of the earth. 

(Note how the activities of the Apostles, 
especially of Peter and Paul, carry them 
outside of Palestine, into Asia Minor, 
into Europe, as told by the Acts of the 
Apostles. ) 


Question 159. The Catholic Church is apostolic because it was 
founded by Christ on the apostles and, according to His divine 
will, has always been governed by their lawful successors. 


(a) Matthew 16, 13-20 


Christ will build His Church upon Peter. 
(cf. John 21, 15-17, the fulfilment of this 
promise.) The Catholic Church alone 
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(b) Matthew 18, 15-18 


(c) Matthew 28, 16-20 


(d) Ephesians 2, 19-20 


claims and is able to prove that it is 
founded upon Peter and that its head is 
the lawful successor to Peter. 

The Apostles as a body are given the 
same power as Peter: To bind and loose ; 
this power is over consciences and is rati- 
fied in heaven. This same apostolic power 
is claimed by the Catholic Church, be- 
cause she is able to trace the succession 
of her bishops to the Apostles. 

The Apostles receive their mission as the 
foundation stones of the Church: to 
teach, to sanctify, to govern. Christ prom- 
ises to remain with them forever; but 
the Apostles have died, hence this abiding 
of Christ passes on to their successors, 
whom Christ indicated by His words of 
constant presence. 

St. Paul speaks of the early Christians 
as built upon the foundation of the 
apostles. But the Catholic Church is one 
and the same as the Church of the early 
Christians. 


Question 160. We know that no other Church but the Catholic Church 


is the true Church of Christ because no other church has these 
four marks. 


(a) Matthew 28, 16-20 


The Church of Christ is to teach a uni- 
versal doctrine, namely, the doctrine of 
Christ. Note how other churches fail in 
this respect: Many of them permit di- 
vorce, contrary to the expressed doctrine 
of Christ; others refuse to admit the 
power of the keys in the confessional, 
whereas Christ was explicit in this; still 
others do not hold that the Church was 
founded upon Peter, as Christ explicitly 
stated.) 


Question 161. The chief attributes of the Catholic Church are author- 
ity, infallibility and indefectibility. 


(These references will be given in the 
following questions. ) 


Question 162. By the authority of the Catholic Church is meant that 
the Pope and the bishops, as the lawful successors of the 
Apostles, have power from Christ Himself to teach, to sanctify, 
and to govern the faithful in spiritual matters. 
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(a) Matthew 16, 13-20 


(a) Matthew 28, 20 


(b) John 14, 15-17 


(c) Acts 15, 22-29 


Peter will be given power or authority 
in the Church (the keys symbolize 
power) ; he will have the power of bind- 
ing and loosing, signifying the power of 
ruling, for only a ruler is able to bind 
and loose, signifying also the power of 
teaching, for no one is able to bind or 
loose unless he manifests his power 
through teaching, signifying also the 
power of sanctifying, for this power is 
over consciences. (cf. Matthew 28, 16-20, 
where the power of teaching, of sanctify- 
ing, and of governing is explicitly given 
to all the Apostles; see also John 21, 
15-17, where St. Peter receives the au- 
thority to direct the flock of Christ.) 
Peter however was to have successors, 
for the Church of Christ was to last 
forever, the flock of Christ continues 
through the course of ages. Hence the 
authority of the Church must continue 
in the successors of Peter and the other 
apostles ; it does continue in the Pope and 


the Bishops of the Church. (cf. Question 
149.) 


Question 163. By the infallibility, of the Catholic Church is meant that 
the Church, by the special assistance of the Holy Ghost, cannot 
err when it teaches or believes a doctrine of faith or morals. 


Christ promised to be with His Church 
until the end of time. But Christ cannot 
err, therefore neither can the Church in 
those things that pertain to its mission 
of teaching, of ruling, of sanctifying, that 
is, in matters of faith or morals. 

The Holy Ghost will abide with the 
Apostles (and the Church) forever; He 
will recall to their minds (and the mind 
of the Church) the doctrine of Christ. 
(cf. Acts 2, 1-4, the Coming of the Holy 
Ghost.) 

At the Council of Jerusalem (c. 50 A.D.) 
we find the Apostles speaking of the Holy 
Ghost in their decision: “For the Holy 
Spirit and we have decided . . .” 


Question 164. The Church teaches infallibly when it defines, through 











all the faithful. 
(a) Matthew 16, 12-20 
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(a) Mark 16, 14-18 
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the Pope alone, as the teacher of all Christians, or through the 
Pope and the bishops, a doctrine of faith or morals to be held by 
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Peter is promised full authority and is 
told that the gates of hell will not pre- 
vail against the Church; but if Peter or 
one of his successors could err in matters 
of faith or morals, the powers of hell 
could prevail against the Church. More- 
over Our Lord promised to Peter (and 
his successors) the ratification in heaven 
of his binding or loosing on earth; noth- 
ing erroneous could be ratified in heaven ; 
hence Peter and his successors are in- 
fallible in matters pertaining to their jur- 
isdiction, in matters namely of faith or 
morals. 

Our Lord promises to be with all the 
Apostles and their successors until the 
end of time. If Christ is with them, they 
cannot err; hence they are infallible in 
their teaching, in their ruling, and in 
their sanctification. (Note that this was 
addressed to all the Apostles: Peter and 
the others.) 


Question 165. By the indefectibility of the Catholic Church is meant 
that the Church, as Christ founded it, will last until the end of 


Our Lord told Peter that the powers of 
hell would not prevail against the 
Church ; that is, the Church would ever 
remain as Christ had founded it, based 
upon Peter and accomplishing its mis- 
sion. This struggle continues and will con- 
tinue until the end of time; the Church 
will remain. It is then indefectible. 
Christ promised to remain with His 
Church forever; the Church is indefect- 
ible. Morover, the mission of the Church 
is for all times, for all nations; hence 
it will last forever. 


Question 166 (No. 1, 75). All are obliged to belong to the Catholic 
Church in order to be saved. 


Our Lord explicitly tells the Apostles 
that those who believe and are baptized 
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(b) John 3,5 


(c) John 15, 1-11 
John 17, 3 


will be saved, those who do not believe 
will be condemned. But as the above texts 
prove the Catholic Church has the same 
commission as the Apostles; hence who 
does not listen to the Church, who then 
does not belong to the Church, cannot 
be saved. 

Baptism is indispensable for salvation. 
But by baptism a person is incorporated 
into the Church. Hence as it is necessary 
to be baptized to be saved, so it is neces- 
sary to belong to the Church, in order to 
attain salvation. 

If anyone is to be saved, he must be 
united to Christ; he must believe in 
Christ. Union and belief can only be had 
through the Catholic Church. (cf. the 
references in the previous questions, note 
in particular Matthew 28, 16-20; Mark 
16, 14-18.) 


Question 167. When we say, “Outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion,” we mean that those who through their own grave fault do 
not know that the Catholic Church is the true Church or, know- 
ing it, refuse to join it, cannot be saved. 


(a) Mark 16, 14-18 


(b) Acts 28, 23-29 


The Apostles are to preach first : a knowl- 
edge of the doctrine of Christ is to be 
given. Then those who refuse to believe 
are condemned. Grave fault is indicated ; 
otherwise there would be no condemna- 
tion. 

St. Paul quotes the words of Isaias to 
indicate the grave fault of the Jews in 
refusing to accept Christ. This example 
implies that the Jews were not in the 
way of salvation because through their 
own fault they refused to join the Church. 
(cf. Romans 10, 14-21.) 


Question 168. They who remain outside the Catholic Church because 
through no fault on their part they do not know it is the true 
Church can be members of the soul of the Church and can be 
saved by making use of the graces which God gives them. 


(a) Luke 12, 47-48 


Our Lord points out that ignorance ex- 
cuses. From this may be deduced the 
fact that ignorance of the true Church 
will excuse men. 
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(N.B. There is nothing in Sacred Scrip- 
ture concerning the soul of the Church.) 


Question 169. The Catholic Church is called the Mystical Body of 
Christ because its members are united by supernatural bonds 
with one another and with Christ, their Head, thus resembling 
the members and head of the living human body. 


(a) Romans 12, 3-6 Christians are one body in Christ; they 
are members of one another. 

(b) I Corinthians St. Paul develops the notion of the Mysti- 

12, 12-31 cal Body: Christians make up the body 

of Christ. Just as the members of the 
human body are united and form a body, 
so Christians are united and form the 
body of Christ. 

(c) Ephesians 1, 20-23 God has made Christ head over the 
Church, which is his body. 
(cf. Ephesians 2, 19-22; 4, 4; 5, 22-23.) 

(d) Colossians 1, 15-18 Christ is the head of his body, the 
Church. 


THE SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Furthermore, it is of fundamental importance that a child’s sense 
of responsibility extend to Religion. Hence, children must at an early 
age be made to feel that Religion is a personal affair, and that they 
should be religious of themselves and for themselves, and not because 
of a prescribed rule or for the sake of their family or their teachers. 

(By Rev. F. J. Kieffer, S.M., The Child and You. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1941, pp. 117-118.) 





High School Religion 


A STUDY OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE 
MASTERY OF RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 


BROTHER HERMAN BASIL, F.S.C. 
Boys’ Town 
Nebraska 


Epitor’s Note: The following material is the last chapter in an unpublished 
thesis, submitted by its author in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Arts in Loyola University, Chicago. In presenting his 
problems Brother Basil wrote: 


“Loyola University has in progress an extended study of the 
curriculum of religious instruction in the junior and senior high 
schools. As a first step in this study, Reverend John Ryan Gleason 
made an investigation to determine the relative importance of the 
major topics that are included in the high school religious curricu- 
lum. As a second step, Sister Mary Philemon, S.S.N.D., conducted 
an investigation for the purpose of establishing a list of minimum 
essentials in dogmatic, moral, and sacramental theology. The result 
of this project was the production of a well balanced list of 931 items 
adjudged minimum essentials through the action of a combined jury 
of 329 specialists (priests, brothers, and sisters). A third project 
grew from the establishment of these minima. Based on these minima, 
an objective test was constructed and refined by Sister Mary Loyola, 
P.H.J.C., and administered to 43,150 boys and girls through the 
country. The students tested ranged from grade seven through 
twelve. The present investigation centers around a study of the sex 
differences in the scores resulting from this survey test. 

Only those test items which are of significant difference will 
be subjected to special study. Significant differences will be deter- 
mined through processes of recognized statistical treatment. The 
analysis of significant items will aim at answering the following 
questions : 
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(1) In what per cent of the 931 items are boys and girls equal? 
(2) What types of information, what interests, what mental func- 
tions are represented in the items where the sexes are equal? 


(3) What types of information, what interests, what mental func- 


tions are represented in the items where there are significant 
differences ? 


(4) What, if any, significance for the curriculum have the findings 
as regards sex differentiation? 


This study originated in the question as to whether or not 
boys and girls differ in their ability to memorize and retain 
factual information in the study of Religion. No study com- 
parable with the present one was found in the literature. 

An investigation of the physiological aspects of sex dif- 
ferences revealed that, while there are wide variations within 
each sex, scientific evidence substantiates the existence of 
physiological superiority in favor of the girls averaging from 
a year to a year and-a-half. There is some evidence indicat- 
ing that this contributes, in a small amount at least, to the 
mental superiority of girls, up to the period where the sexes 
reach an equality in maturity. Although the literature is re- 
plete with arguments pro and con as regards the intellectual 
superiority of one sex or the other, it is quite generally ac- 
cepted now that the sexes are equally educable. The most 
significant fact revealed by the literature is the situation with 
regard to school marks: girls quite generally receive higher 
marks than boys; are promoted more rapidly; retarded less 
frequently; and represent the smallest per cent of drop-outs 
from school. After much study, many thinkers have pointed 
out that this situation has its roots in a variety of factors 
such as: certain quasi-intellectual differences of the sexes; 
differences in interests, attitudes, reactions, incentives, emo- 
tional propensities, and physical powers; differences in the 
training and care of the sexes in the home environment; the 
existence of a general preponderance of women teachers 
throughout the American school system; the tendency toward 
a certain feminization of studies; and a general inability on 
the part of women teachers to deal in a masculine manner 
with the problems of the adolescent boy. 

In studying the results of the present investigation one 
cannot escape the conclusion that the girls show a somewhat 
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overwhelming superiority in their knowledge of the minimum 
essentials on which the two sexes were tested in identical 
fashion. That certain items are possessed of an element of 
weighting that favors one or the other sex, cannot be legiti- 
mately contended, since the entire test is made up of dogmatic 
truths, moral principles, and the means of sanctification— 
applicable equally to both sexes with the possible exception, 
for some people, of holy orders and matrimony. It is un- 
doubtedly true that certain items may possess a greater basic 
interest for one or the other of the sexes. From the viewpoint 
of faith, however, we make no distinction in our efforts to 
have all our students know all the truths under consideration, 
even though in our teaching we may vary between the sexes 
in the applications. 

There is a school of educational thought that claims for the 
girls a small amount of superiority in memory. Equally large, 
however, is the school of thought opposed to that conclusion. 
The wide range of differences found in the present study can 
hardly be explained on the ground of superior memories on 
the part of the girls. Girls were superior in 69.6% of the 
total 207 differences, as contrasted with 30.4% obtained dif- 
ferences in favor of the boys—the ratio being over two and 
one-fourth to one in favor of the girls. To claim such superi- 
ority on the basis of greater ability in memorizing would be 
directly opposed to much objective evidence supporting the 
contrary view. 

In Table VIII a summary of the differences is presented, 
showing their distribution over the various topical divisions. 
From this, a further analysis may be made. 

Taking the total differences in the topics under the First 
Article of the Creed, we find that the boys show superiority 
in nine items to eleven for the girls. While the girls show a 
general superiority in the First Article, a scrutiny of the 
nature of the items on both sides seems to reduce the sig- 
nificance. The girls are superior in items appealing more di- 
rectly to faith (minimum essentials Nos. 28, 7, 27, 52, 119, 
140, and 167); and in items involving an understanding of 
spiritual nature (minimum essentials Nos. 86, 201, and 231). 
On the other hand the boys show a superiority on those items 
that relate to the nature of God (minimum essentials Nos. 
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50, 85, 104, and 102) and His relations with man (minimum 
essentials Nos. 174, 224, 228, and 178). The reasons do not 
seem to be evident. 


TABLE VIII 


SUMMARY OF DIFFERENCES ACCORDING TO MAJOR 
AND TOPICAL DIVISIONS OF SUBJECT MATTER 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


First Article of the Creed 

Scripture and Tradition 

God and His Attributes... 

The Blessed Trinity... 

Creation 

Man and His Fall... 

The Angels 
The Second Article of the Creed (none) 
The Third Article of the Creed 
The Fourth Article of the Creed 
The Fifth Article of the Creed (none) 
The Sixth Article of the Creed. 
The Seventh Article of the Creed 
The Eighth Article of the Creed 
The Ninth Article of the Creed 

Marks of the Church 

No Salvation Outside the Church (none) 

Bn I a ccicinecsevceneonecceecnsnnsnsenioednins as 
The Tenth Article of the Creed (none) 
The Eleventh Article of the Creed. 
The Twelfth Article of the Creed... 
Foundation cy ln of a Christian Life... 
The Christian Ideal... et 


®! RNKRO! OM! HK NNR Rw 


Om he! 


MORAL THEOLOGY 


The Commandments in General 


The Two Great Commandments 

The First Commandment. 

The Second Commandment. 

The Third Commandment 

The Fourth Commandment 

The Fifth Commandment. 

The Sixth and Ninth Commandments 

The Seventh and Tenth Commandments... 

The Eighth Commandment. 

The Commandments of the Church 

The First Commandment of the Church (none) 
The Second Commandment of the Church....-2..---.-eee0----- 
The Third Commandment of the Church 
The Fourth Commandment of the Church 
The Fifth Commandment of the Church 
The Sixth ery a of the sieoomnaaed oan. ae 
Vicé and Special Sins... ee 


BANS BWW RNIN 


— i Oe! 


we! 
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SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 


a a is a aa pags Seka Saeeis-snsestney 
The Sacraments in General. 

I i ais cacntnisusiiatastods 

Confirmation .................-- 

MD TN TEAST ans cenesnnccccsicncnnens 

The Secrifice.of the Mass (none)... 2... x 
eae a asa ea edseabiiiasaddonniniomanen 
Indulgences 

at acres 
Holy Orders 

Matrimony 

The Sacramentals .......... 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
9 
1 
2 
0 
4 
6 
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On the Third Article of the Creed, the girls show a sub- 
stantial superiority with five items, to one for the boys. The 
Birth of the Divine Infant seems to hold special interest for 
the girls. In this article, too, the element of the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s exalted place in the mystery seems to be an important 


factor. 


In both the Fourth and Sixth Articles of the Creed the boys 
show a superiority in two items, with none appearing for the 
girls. Both articles deal with Christ as Man: one is concerned 
with His passion and death, the other with His entrance into 
glory. There seems to be a masculine interest in the nature 
of these items. 

The Seventh Article of the Creed shows a clear superiority 
for the girls to the extent of four items, with none in favor of 
the boys. This article presents the truths of the particular 
and general judgments. 

In the case of the differences on the Ninth Article of the 
Creed, we have what would seem to be the most peculiar 
divergence of differences. The boys show wider knowledge 
on all items relating to the Pope and the bishops, while the 
girls are distinctly superior on “The Marks of the Church” 
and “The Communion of Saints.” When all the differences 
under the Ninth Article are combined, the boys show superi- 
ority in seven items while the girls are superior in twelve. 

The data on the Twelfth Article of the Creed presents four 
items in which the girls are superior, as against two for the 
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boys. There may be a correlation here with the Seventh 
Article, in which the girls are distinctly superior, and which, 
dealing with judgment, is closely kindred to the Twelfth 
Article. The obtained differences, judged in this light, might 
be even more pronounced in their significance in favor of 
the girls. 

The girls show a pronounced superiority over the boys on 
the items referring to ‘““The Christian Ideal,” leading on this 
topic with eight items to two for the boys. One of the state- 
ments made regarding members of the feminine sex is that 
they are more conscientious, more devoted to duty, more in- 
clined to conform, than is the general rule among those of 
the male sex. The items involved in the present instance seem 
to present evidence in the direction of such a claim. There is 
even more evidence indicative of this in the next major divi- 
sion, to which we now turn. 

In the second major subject matter field, viz., moral theol- 
ogy, we find that there are twelve topical divisions in which 
the girls have a greater number of superior items than the 
boys. The boys show a small superiority on only four of the 
topical divisions, while a tie is the case in one division. In 
other words, the girls show their widest range of superiority 
in moral theology—excelling in 72.7% of the total number 
of items, as contrasted with 27.3% for the boys. 

The nature of the subject matter in the items on which the 
girls excel in this field tends to augment the significance of 
their superiority. A perusal of the items under this heading, 
pages 90-98, is illuminating. The content represented in the 
following topics would seem to present a strong case for the 
girls’ superior knowledge of norms of conduct and of Chris- 
tian ideals of living: 

“The Commandments in General,”—girls, seven items, 

boys none 

“Sin,”—girls, five items, boys one 

“The Two Great Commandments,’”—girls, seven items, 

boys one 

“The First Commandment,”’—girls, eleven items, boys 

three 

The boys show a small superiority, three to one, on the 
Second Commandment. It may well be considered a case of 
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a true difference, however, in the light of the content of the 
several items, which deal with perjury and profanity—more 
commonly associated with the male sex. 

On the Fifth Commandment, which is, perhaps, more fre- 
quently considered to be a stumbling block for boys than for 
girls, the latter show a small superiority, four to two. The 
girls lead, also, in the Eighth Commandment, with six items 
to one for the boys. One might expect that the boys would 
know more about the Fifth Commandment and the girls 
more about the Eighth Commandment, since it is often 
claimed that there is a greater tendency among the feminine 
sex toward loquaciousness and gossip. The difference may 
indicate a correlation in that direction, or, it may be correla- 
tive with higher ideals on the part of the girls, since each item 
in which the girls are superior is based on charity for the 
neighbor. 

On the Sixth and Ninth Commandments, the girls are 
superior in four items, compared with none for the boys. The 
factor of girls’ closer association with mothers and elder 
sisters than is traditionally the opportunity of boys with 
fathers and older brothers, may have some bearing on this 
difference. 

On the Seventh and Tenth Commandments the boys show 
a small superiority, three to two. Here the subject matter may 
be significant in reference to the male sex, since it deals with 
property rights. 

There are only insignificant variations on the Command- 
ments of the Church, most of them regarding knowledge of 
what the Commandments are. The girls show a superiority 
in six items, the boys in four. 

On the topic of Vice and Special Sins, the girls again show 
a small but genuine superiority with three items to one for 
the boys. 

In the third, and final major subject matter field, that of 
sacramental theology, there are forty-six items in which sig- 
nificant differences are manifested: thirty-three items in 
favor of the girls and thirteen in favor of the boys. This rep- 
resents a superiority on 72.7% of the items for the girls, with 
the boys superior on 27.3% of the items. 

The girls have a majority of items in their favor on all the 
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topical divisions except Holy Orders, where the boys are 
superior in one item and the girls in none. On the topic of 
“Penance” the girls have a significant superiority on nine 
items, while the boys are superior on five items. The writer 
is inclined to believe that this represents very little, if any, 
superiority for the girls. An analysis of the items shows that 
the boys are superior on several highly important truths con- 
cerning penance. At least the conclusion seems quite doubtful. 

The girls show a definite superiority on the topic of Matri- 
mony, four to one—all of them items of substantial import- 
ance. 

In their knowledge of the Sacramentals the girls show a 
significant superiority on six items while the boys show no 
significant differences in their favor. Here again exist dif- 
ferences which seem to indicate a higher idealism on the part 
of the girls. The field of sacramental theology deals with the 
means of grace. Briefly, they are prayer, the sacraments, the 
sacramentals, and, above all, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
On the last topic, no significant differences appear; on all the 
others, save two, the girls show superior differences. It would 
seem to indicate better understanding and, perhaps, more 
appreciation of the means of grace. Is there not something 
significant in that remark we sometimes hear attributed to 
the men: “We leave the praying to the women’? Articles in 
our Catholic periodicals and the tenor of remarks and sermons 
from parish priests indicate that men are the ones most con- 
stantly urged to attend extra devotional services—and also 
to pray the Mass. 

In summing up the foregoing analysis, the following points 
seem to be the most objective statements that might be made, 
out of many others: 

1. The girls show a superiority with significant differences 
in 144 items. 

2. The boys show a superiority with significant differences 
in 63 items. 

3. The superiority of the girls is maintained in all three 
major fields; dogma, 47 items to the boys’ 26; moral, 64 
items to the boys’ 24; sacramental theology, 33 items to 
the boys’ 13. 

4. The girls show their most pronounced superiority on: 
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the Third, Seventh, and Ninth Articles of the Creed; the 
Christian Ideal; the Commandments of God in General; 
Sin; the Two Great Commandments; the First, Sixth, 
Eighth, and Ninth Commandments of God (in particu- 
lar); Matrimony; the Sacramentals; and a somewhat 
doubtful superiority on Penance. 

. The boys show a small but reliable superiority on: the 
Attributes of God, the Fourth and Sixth Articles of the 
Creed, the Second Commandment of God, the Third 
Commandment of the Church, and Holy Orders. 

6. Judging from the indication shown in their superior 
knowledge, the girls give marked evidence of (1) an 
understanding of the higher ideals of living, (2) the 
underlying laws and principles that lead thereto, and 
(3) the means provided by Divine Providence for at- 
taining these ideals. 


Statement number six is based on the fact that the girls 
excel all along the line on topics that relate directly to higher 
ideals (the Christian Ideal; the Two Great Commandments; 
a wide range of superiority on practically all the Command- 
ments of God, with particular emphasis on the First, Sixth, 
Eighth, and Ninth Commandments; and a general superiority 
throughout the topics on the means of grace). Their highest 
percentage of superiority in number of items is on moral 
theology (rules of conduct); their second highest percentage 
is on sacramental theology (means of grace). 

It is hardly necessary to say that the results of this testing- 
survey show a decided superiority on the part of the girls. It 
seems well, too, to say at this point that we are not neces- 
sarily drawing the conclusion that the girls represented in 
this test are superior in their faith, better morally, nor even 
that they are animated by higher ideals. The measurement 
of spiritual life is beyond the ingenuity of man. We know, 
however, the importance and the necessity of being well in- 
structed in the faith. Our Saviour Jesus Christ said: “Now 
this is eternal life: that they may know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou has sent” (St. John, xvii, 
3). We know, too, that it is impossible to love that which we 
do not know. Hence, the knowledge of God, and the things 
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of God, must come before the love of Him, and the follow- 
ing of the laws He has ordained. 

The truths presented in this test are truths that were 
selected by a large group of broadly distributed, representa- 
tive Catholic educators, including both men and women. 
Their job was to pick what they deemed most essential for 
the vital instruction of students to the end of high school— 
truths and principles that they felt should without fail be 
known by these young people. Furthermore, they did not 
have to deal with subject matter which is controversial in 
character, such as causes many wide discrepancies in the 
selection of minimum essentials, even on fundamentals, as 
has constantly characterized such studies in other fields. The 
testing was carried on over practically the entire country. All 
areas were well represented. The sampling can be said to 
possess the merits of representative sampling. It seems to 
have revealed clearly the typical situation. How, then, can 
we account for the obtained differences? 

Considerations based on the reviewed literature and con- 
siderations drawn from the experiences of teachers suggest 
some answers. These may be summed up under the headings 
of differences in interests, attitudes, reactions, incentives. 
and emotional propensities. Differences in the nature, the 
typical nurture, and childhood experiences are the well- 
springs of these differences. How successfully these differ- 
ences are provided for in the schools accounts in a large way 
for obtained results. 

The outstanding fact revealed by the literature on this 
question is the general maladjustment between both elemen- 
tary and high school boys and their schools and teachers. 
attributed to their differences in interest, habits and general 
behavior tendencies. “It is assumed that the teachers are 
unable to adapt themselves or to make educational appeals 
as effectively as they can to the corresponding character- 
istics of girls”. 

The fact that the differences found in the present study are 
so wide would seem to indicate a condition of more than 
minor implications. It is true that the girls have the reputa- 


*,* Johnson, George R., “Girls Do Better than Boys.” School and Society 
47 :313-4, March 5, 1938. 
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tion of greater conformity, more willingness to pursue routine, 
and a greater tendency to persevere in the traditional things. 
On the other hand, the psychologists point out that the mas- 
culine mind is more inventive, more desirous of action and 
adventure, more inclined to dislike routine. The situation 
referred to above has been the subject of some writing and 
discussion. The fact that the great majority of our grade and 
high school teachers throughout this country are women is 
advanced as the major reason. It is contended that methods, 
materials, and content are affected much by women’s ways 
of thinking and that boys are thereby less likely to be ad- 
justed to school and its demands. 

(1) Students of this problem have recommended that 
women teachers “study their methods and materials of in- 
struction scientifically with a view to making them as suitable 
to boys as they are to girls”.” This recommendation seems 
to be more pertinent and more important for the effective 
teaching of Religion than for any other subject. 

(2) In the very nature of things, there is that adjustment 
that women teachers must make in trying to reach the inter- 
ests and the experiences of the boy. It does not seem likely 
that they are capable of bridging the compelx gap of ado- 
lescence from boyhood to manhood. 

(3) Perhaps our boys do not “conform” to routine Re- 
ligion lessons as well as the girls do. Our experiences with 
them point out that they incline to the “practical” subjects. 
Of course, Religion is the most practical of all subjects, but 
it takes faith to see it. Perhaps, of all subjects, Religion 
should be surrounded with the greatest amount of material 
that will lend itself to tangible appeals, since Religion has 
its roots in “things unseen”’. 


There is a challenge, also, to our men religious teachers in 
the present study. How does our methodology, psychology, 
and zeal for the religious instruction of youth compare with 
the teaching Sisterhoods? It would seem in the very nature 
of things that boys require the expenditure of even more 
zeal, skill in teaching, and the art of making abstract facts 
graphic than is the case with girls. Our veteran and most 
successful teachers of boys testify eloquently to the deepest 
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responses from boys and young men when religious truths 
are made realistic and presented with a background that has 
meaning for them. Religious truth must be brought to both 
sexes in the light of their different natures and interests. 
Rigid, monotonous, oft-heard-before materials, other things 
being equal, are most distasteful to boys. 

For consideration of further study the following sugges- 

tions are made: 
1. A comparison of the relative ability of boys and girls 
to master religious instruction with mental ages equated. 
2. A study based on comparisons made where boys are in- 
structed under male religious teachers, and girls in- 
structed by women religious teachers. 

. A study on “methods of approach” in teaching boys 
Religion. The psychology of approach, motivation, 
methods of various types, vitalizing materials, and sig- 
nificant applications for the high school level might be 
considered. 

. Is there a need for texts more specifically adapted to 
the needs of either sex? 

A follow-up study on the present one as the objective 
tests used in the present case produce more evidence 
from test results sent in. 


Send us the names of your friends who may not know the 
JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

We shall be glad to send a sample copy to each of them. 
The Publishers 





KINDLING THE FIRE 


SISTER MARY, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 


All of us, consecrated to God and to Christ’s great work 
of saving souls, are interested in vocations. Besides being 
interested we can at present be somewhat concerned about 
the question. It is a fact that priests are needed in great num- 
bers in certain areas of our country, notably the south, the 
west and rural districts. It is also a fact that most, if not all, 
religious communities of women are not receiving enough 
subjects to carry on their present works, to say nothing of 
enough to enable them to expand them. Yet hardly one-fourth 
of the Catholic children of the United States are in parochial 
schools, we have only a handful of Sisters in social work, and 
the other works of mercy—orphanages, hospitals, homes for 
the aged and the like—should be greatly increased if Catholic 
needs are to be met. It is impossible, too, to state the benefit 
that would accrue to American society if our boys of high 
school age could be trained by priests or Brothers. But the 
vocations are not in existence to man such schools. The ex- 
cellent work done by those that are in existence is a good 
index to the need of by far the greater percentage of our 
adolescent boys. 

Deep down in the hearts of most of us is a great realiza- 
tion of the beauty of our own vocation and a correspondingly 
great sense of gratitude to God for His mercy in choosing us. 
But it is also true that as the routine of religious life winds 
us round with its cloak of habits and trials, our horizon often 
becomes narrowed, our enthusiasm is deadened, and we do 
little to show forth the light of our candle that other sou!s 
may be drawn to the divine flame that has been enkindled in 
us. Human nature is prone to be humdrum rather than 
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idealistic unless great care is taken to keep the light of love 
burning brightly and joyously. The very fact of growing 
older, not to say old, wears down generosity and enthusiasm. 
Only a special effort can counteract nature’s settling into im- 
mobility and rigidity, the special effort which will raise these 


things to the supernatural level that is beyond the reach of 
nature. 


Life generates life. This law is universal. It is as true, 
though much less obvious, in the spiritual and supernatural 
worlds as it is in the physical realm. A vocation is, I suppose 
we can say, a particular manifestation of supernatural life. 
Most of us, if we trouble ourselves to examine the origin of 
our own vocation, will admit the influence of another conse- 
crated life in kindling the spark in our own. Supernatural life 
flows from Jesus Christ and His Holy Spirit, as we know well, 
of course; yet in the divine economy of things, here as else- 
where, God works through human instruments. He chooses 
whom He wills. Of that we have no doubt. Yet, it is equally 
true, that He lets His choice be dependent upon human co- 
operation—and that, not merely of the one chosen, but of 
those who are about him. Most often it is the influence of 
those who are responsible for him, parents, adult relatives 
and friends, pastors and teachers. 


Experimental studies of the vocations of young religious 
and seminarians, as well as of high school boys and girls, 
show that parents have a great influence on the vocations of 
their children, mothers more than fathers. These studies show, 
also, that relatives who are priests or religious, by example 
as well as by encouragement, are a great influence. Pastors 
are an influence in many cases; they could be a much greater 
influence than they actually are, in the opinion of most boys. 
Sisters in school are perhaps the greatest influence for both 
boys and girls. 

Means of exercising influence are varied. Example, instruc- 
tion, encouragement and directed reading are perhaps the 
chief ways. Most young persons feel that not enough is done 
in the way of instruction and encouragement. Although they 
may feign indifference, most Catholic boys and girls are 
keenly interested in the matter of vocation—what it is, what 
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it means as a life and, especially, how a person, particularly 
myself, can know that he has a vocation. 

Psychologically—the period of adolescence—roughly the 
high school period—is one of social awakening and of a cor- 
responding social adjustment. It is a period when emotions 
develop rapidly together with all the other appetitive (or 
reactive) powers. The adolescent is a dreamer, it is true, 
but he need not dream vague, romantic fantasies. He can 
just as well dream the ideals of heroes, especially the ideals 
of the Hero of heroes and His company of saints. The ado- 
lescent is a dynamo of energy and a hurricane of enthusiasm, 
but he need not waste his energy on racing automobiles or 
feats on the gridiron. There are apostolic works that can 
absorb the energy that is not needed for healthy exercise. 
Nor should his enthusiasm be wasted on the baubles of a 
material civilization when he is capable of appreciating the 
eternal values that make any man or woman, as they make 
any civilization, great. Man was made for God, and youth 
longs with almost a devastating yearning for that for which 
he was made. How blind his elders have been in America, 
to let him break his spirit and spill his power on the rocks 
of physical pleasure and material gain. A fitting preparation 
for meeting the present crisis, surely! 

Youth wants the best, though he mistakes his goal often as 
not. But if he were made to see and think straight, Christ, 
his Goal, would be sought with all the reckless throwing away 
of self that we bemoan so much today. It is the end that is 
undesirable, primarily. Witness what Don Bosco did with 
the underprivileged boys and girls of Turin. Witness what 
the Jocists are doing with youth in Canada. Witness what a 
missionary can do with the youth of a savage tribe in the 
course of a generation. And witnessing, let us be convinced 
of what the fire of our vocation will do to the boys and girls 
Christ has given us to train, if we let it burn brightly and 
generously enough to make them take fire in turn. 

The Church in America needs vocations. The soil of most 
vocations, nine-tenths at least (we quote from a study pre- 
sented by Sister Christina, IH.M.. at the January, 1942 
meeting of The American Catholic Sociological Society) of 
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some fifteen hundred religious now teaching or nursing in the 
United States, is a good Catholic home and a Catholic edu- 
cation. The Catholic home is shown in the religious education 
of the parents and the comparative freedom of the family 
from protestant influence. Most religious women (Father 
Bowdern, S.J., found it to be true also of seminarians and 
Brothers) decide on their vocation only after long pondering. 
The interesting and, perhaps, surprising thing is that this 
pondering begins very early in many cases. About one Sister 
in seven, of these 1500 at any rate, decided her vocation by 
the age of twelve. The really important ages of decision are, 
however, 14, 15, 16 and 17 with 16 and 17 as the peaks. One 
girl in every six decided her vocation at the age of sixteen, 
and the ratio at seventeen was but a trifle lower. Six of every 
seven Sisters studied had decided their vocation by the age 
of twenty, and nearly four of every seven were novices by 
the age of twenty. 

Adolescence, especially the high school years, is the age 
for deciding vocations it would seem. The remarks we have 
made on the psychology of the adolescent will give us the 
reason why the decision is made most readily at that time. 

Sister Christina found in her study of 1500 Sisters that 
once the decision of a vocation is made, it is followed as soon 
as possible. One girl in four left home within a year, two in 
five within two years, three in four within five years. About 
one in eight waited ten years. When we consider that one in 
seven made the decision by the age of 12 years, it is evident 
that the number of persons who are of an age to enter re- 
ligion at the time their decision is made, yet delay their 
entrance, is very small. 

The peak ages for the decision of vocations, as we have 
said, are 16 and 17 years. The peak ages for the reception of 
the religious habit are 18 and 19 years. If we consider these 
ages, together with the means suggested by young people 
themselves as real helps in getting vocations to ripen, we may 
have a practical cue that will enable us to help “come into the 
vineyard” the laborers chosen by the Lord of the harvest. 





College Religion 


STUDENT RELIGIOUS GUIDANCE IN MID- 
WESTERN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


CLEMENT HOLLAND 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Eprror’s Note: In our June, 1942 number, we published one section of Mr. 
Holland’s report on the findings of a study of the religious guidance pro- 
grams of twenty-four Catholic Colleges situated in seven mid-Western states. 
The following topics were treated in that portion of the report already pub- 
lished: Organization and Co-ordination of Religious Guidance, Staff for Reli- 
gious Guidance, and Spiritual Exercises Offered. 


SPIRITUAL COUNSELING 


Nineteen institutions make it optional with the student as 
to whether he desires a spiritual counselor outside of the con- 
fessional or not. As previously mentioned, three institutions 
have established the position of student counselor or spiritual 
adviser who advises students on personal and religious prob- 
lems. One institution has developed the work of the student 
counselor to a point where each student has at least one in- 
terview with him during the year. Students who desire to 
see him oftener have that opportunity also. The office used 
by this counselor is homelike in appearance, with easy chairs 
and a generally pleasant environmental atmosphere which 
makes the students feel at ease. This counselor has each 
student answer a student questionnaire before the interview. 

Records of interviews are kept in a form of personal code 
shorthand and colored Dennison tab index file clips, the 
meaning of which are known only to the counselor. In this 
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way personal information, when recorded as an aid to facili- 
tate memory of the case, is recognizable only to the counselor. 
Students may see this counselor at almost any hour from mid- 
forenoon to late evening. 

While the above description represents a detailed account 
of the procedure followed in one institution in the spiritual 
and personal counseling of students outside of the confes- 
sional, each of the remaining institutions offers similar coun- 
seling opportunities, although generally not on the same de- 
tailed organizational basis. Staff members who were qualified 
to give spiritual advice in most colleges had private offices 
available, although in fourteen colleges posted office hours 
were not maintained on the office door. 

Except in the few colleges which keep a record of their 
student interviews, it was not possible to secure a very ac- 
curate estimate of the number of students who seek inter- 
views for spiritual advice in a year. 

Most of the colleges in the study were generally not in 
favor of recording any information about a student which 
dealt with his moral, religious or social life. This attitude 
is quite well expressed in the following two quotations, taken 
from a statement on student personnel work drawn up by one 
of the religious teaching communities: 

To adopt a system of records would simply destroy the basis 
upon which the effectiveness of our work is based, namely, the con- 
fidence which the Catholic student places in the priest to hold invio- 
late whatever he tells him in the confessional or out of the confes- 
sional. 

A further statement is from the same source and is as fol- 
lows: 

The principal objection naturally will be to No. 5 (counseling 
about personal affairs—religious, moral, social). The student coun- 
selor or Spiritual Father or any priest member of the faculty will 
certainly not make a ‘record’ of it. The point to be emphasized with 
regard to this phase of personnel work is that the Catholic college 


does this job effectively without records. To keep records would 
simply nullify its effectiveness. 


THE STUDENT RETREAT 


The annual or semi-annual student retreat is a spiritual 
excercise offered in each of the colleges. A representative 
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statement concerning the importance placed on it is indicated 
in the following regulation taken from one of the college 
student handbooks: 

Every Catholic student attending University 
is required to be present at all of the exercises of the Annual Student 
Retreat. The three days devoted to the spiritual exercises of the 
retreat are of the utmost importance in the spiritual and moral 
training of the student. Hence attendance is of strict obligation 
for all Catholic men and women. 

Nineteen institutional retreats include all of the students 
in one group. Five of the institutions having large enrollments 
and those having both men and women students conduct their 
retreats in sections. The retreat lasts three days in most 
schools, although one institution holds a six-day retreat, and 
there are occasional additional shorter retreats for seniors or 
other special groups of students. 


The nature and content of the student retreat is quite 
similar in the different colleges and consists, first of all, in 
the selection, in most cases, of an outside or non-faculty re- 
treat master who conducts the exercises which include Mass, 
religious lectures in the morning, afternoon, and evening, 
spiritual reading, private devotion, opportunity for medita- 
tion, reflection, confession and Communion. 

In general, as the name implies, the student retreat is an 
undisturbed three-day period of retreat and reflection on 
one’s conduct and obligations here on earth, away from the 
urgencies of everyday life. No classes are held during the 
period. Some institutions follow special policies in the selec- 
tion of a retreat master. Most of the colleges conducted by 
religious teaching orders select a priest from that order. 
Others endeavor to secure men who understand youth and 
their problems. 

Non-Catholic students are not required to attend the re- 
treat, nor are they usually required to attend campus religious 
exercises. They are, however, welcome to attend any exercise 
they select. They are expected to attend services in their own 
faith on Sundays. 


During retreats the college library generally makes avail- 
able reading of a religious nature. In a few of the smaller 
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colleges, where housing facilities are available, day students 
are permitted to stay at the college during the retreat period. 
The retreat is usually held at mid-year. 
Two colleges reported annual retreats for the lay faculty 
members. 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 


The institutions in the study held two somewhat conflict- 
ing views in regard to the existence and extent of religious 
clubs and societies. One college states one point of view on 
the matter as follows: 

Religious clubs and affiliations are kept at a minimum. To have 
students live truly Catholic lives without such media is the aim of 
the spiritual directors. 

A second institution prefaces its list of clubs and organiza- 
tions with the following statement: 

Initiative and leadership in organized religious and social move- 
ments for the common welfare of his fellows are qualities expected 
of a college man generally. University student organizations and 
activities furnish splendid opportunities for this development. 


The five most common religious organizations are the 
Sodality, Student Mission Crusade, League of the Sacred 
Heart, Holy Name Society, and the Saint Vincent De Paul 
Society. 

Every college for women had a Sodality, and this organiza- 
tion was the key campus student society. Several colleges 
attended by men also have a Sodality, although there ap- 
peared to be a feeling in some of the men’s colleges that it 
was a society primarily for women. 

Several colleges endeavor to centralize all student religious 
organization work under the Sodality. One example of this 
type of Sodality organization is found in all colleges located 
in one of the dioceses where the bishop has advocated a four- 
committee plan of action. In this plan there are groups work- 
ing in Catholic social action, literature, prayer, and the 
sacraments and missionary activities. 

The activities sponsored by the Sodality in the other col- 
leges usually consist of works of charity, missionary and per- 
sonal spiritual improvement. Charitable work includes the 
collection and distribution of food and clothing to the poor. 
The visitation and entertainment of orphan and hospital 
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patients and work in the slum areas of the big cities is another 
phase of the work. 


One institution has a highly organized Sodality which 


sponsors many activities. These are classified under spiritual, 
social, study club, publicity and co-operative activities. 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE AND BULLETINS 


Nineteen institutions provide religious pamphlet racks for 
student usage on a non-cost basis. Some of the racks make 


provision for voluntary monetary offerings for pamphlets 
taken. 

The number of pamphlets of different titles available in 
quantity varies from about fifty to over three hundred. The 
yearly expenditure for these pamphlets is an expenditure of 
note in several of the schools. 

One institution had a Student Commission for Decent Lit- 
erature which published a pamphlet entitled No Smut. This 
pamphlet listed its Fifth Printing, November, 1939, as 35,000 
copies. The pamphlet dealt with the evils of indecent litera- 
ture in this country. 

One institution makes extensive use of a daily religious 
bulletin as a religious guidance technique. This bulletin is 
edited by a member of the religious guidance staff and is 
delivered to each student’s room daily. 


In speaking of the reasons which led to the establishment 
of the Religious Bulletin the following quotation taken from 
a description of the work of the founder of it illustrates its 
nature: 

To accomplish his purpose he established the daily Religious 
Bulletin, wherein he might plead with the timid, argue and instruct 
the prejudiced, smash sin and its occasions, and prod the lazy... 
It might jar them occasionally, but they always realized that the 
heart and hand of a father lay behind it. 

Eight other colleges publish and distribute to their students 
occasional religious bulletins somewhat similar to the one 
described above. They come out on a weekly or irregular 
schedule. The various methods used to call students’ atten- 
tion to religious books available at the institution included 
special library shelves, written announcements, etc. 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 


The first question in the inquiry schedule asked if institu- 
tions studied their religious program occasionally, subjec- 
tively or regularly and objectively. A corollary question pro- 
vided for the submission of titles and copies of any such 
studies made. The answers to this question indicated that 
less than one-sixth of the colleges made such studies. 


One institution makes a regular student questionnaire 
study of its religious guidance program every year or so. 
A similar study is made of the alumni. These student sur- 
veys have been quite objective and thorough. They have been 
carried on since 1904. In 1938 a summary survey or a “Survey 


of Surveys” was made which reviewed the results of all pre- 
vious surveys. 


The nature of these surveys can best be told by quoting 

the following description of their origin and founder: 
Father devised the yearly questionnaire so that he 
would always have his finger directly on the spiritual and moral 
pulse of the students. He didn’t want to be guessing about what 
he had to do for them. The students, on the other hand, understand- 
ing his sincerity, never lacked frankness in telling him just how 
they thought and felt. 

The material that he gathered through the questionnaire he 
analyzed, edited and presented in the yearly Survey. ... Here was 
the scientific inductive method applied to the religious lives of young 
men in the university environment. 

A few other institutions reported the use of student ques- 
tionnaires or made occasional fact-finding studies of some 
phase of the guidance program, but no school reported regu- 
lar and comprehensive studies such as the above Survey. One 
study made by another college asked, among other ques- 
tions, the following one of its sophomores: 

What suggestions can you make for the betterment of the spiritual 
life of college ? 

The answers to this question were quite worth while. 

Table II represents a further effort to ascertain the num- 
ber and nature of any possible existing studies of certain 
specific religious habits and their carryover value in student 
life after the student had left the campus. Studies of this 
kind would be difficult to make, but they would have some 
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value in indicating the effectiveness of institutional efforts in 
religious guidance. 
TABLE II 


Number of Colleges Reporting Studies of Students’ Post Campus 
Religious Habits 


No. of 
Cee 


Religious Habits 

1. Attendance at Mass 

2. Frequency of Communion 

3. Number of fallen-away Catholics 
4. General study of Alumnae 


Another institution has conducted a rather unique study 
of its total college program in which various aspects of its 
student personnel programs are discussed. The chapter deal- 
ing with the program in religion and the chapter discussing 
the alumnae of the college represent studies of the kind listed 
in the foregoing table. 

SUMMARY 

Religious guidance in the twenty-four colleges is carried 
on in ten institutions in independently organized depart- 
ments, and in the remainder it is either fused with the formal 
class work in Religion or is under the direction of chaplains 
or other members of the staff without departmental organ- 
ization. 

Few colleges have complete detailed written descriptions 
of their religious guidance program, although most of them 
have general catalog announcements of their total program 
in Religion for student and parental information. 

Co-ordination devices to acquaint other faculty members 
with the religious guidance program were not extensively 
used. 

The staff for religious guidance ranges from one part-time 
member to three full-time members. Varying numbers of 
part-time assistant staff members were used. The prepara- 
tion of the staff is the usual training for the religious life. 
Women’s colleges usually have a chaplain who is generally 
the director of student religious life. 

Sixteen different spiritual exercises are offered on an op- 
tional and required basis both to day and resident students. 
Most of the exercises are optional, and the program oper- 
ates at present largely for the resident students. Most col- 
leges endeavor to encourage frequent confession and Com- 
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munion and use different methods to bring this about. The 
confessional is probably the most important counseling 
agency on the campus. The student counselor is an official 
used by several colleges to give spiritual advice outside of 
the confessional. 

The Student Retreat is an obligatory spiritual exercise 
used by all colleges and is usually held at mid-year and 
lasts three days. Religious clubs and organizations are em- 
phasized in some colleges, and in others their number is kept 
at a minimum. The Sodality is the most commonly found 
club. It encourages private devotion, works of charity and 
mercy, and Catholic action. 

Nearly all colleges provide for the distribution of reli- 
gious pamphlets. A few colleges get out a religious bulletin. 
One college has developed a daily religious bulletin and an 
annual religion survey. 

Research and evaluation studies are not extensively pro- 
moted, although the few colleges which are doing research 
do it regularly and in accepted fashion on worth-while prob- 
lems. There appears to be a need for more research. 


AUTHORITY 


The position of authority is inevitably abused if it is not used for 
the good of the subject. Consciousness of this essential purpose of 
authority ought to be the fire that burns away the dross of purely 
arbitrary rules or pronouncements. The real value of regulations 
can come only from the fact that they are actually for the good of 
those governed. Purely personal preferences or prejudices are not 
a measure of value. 


(By Rev. J. G. Kempf, Helping Youth to Grow, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1941, p. 31.) 





New Books in Review 


The Words of Truth. “The Mystical Body of Christ Series of 
Religion Textbooks.” By Rev. Leon A. McNeill and Madeleine 
Aaron. Patterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. 
Pp. x+206. Price 50c. 

The Words of Truth has been prepared as a text for the 
religious instruction of children in attendance at public 
schools. The authors state that the book may be used to best 
advantage with pupils of grades five to nine. The text con- 
tains 32 Lessons on the Articles of the Apostles Creed. Each 
Lesson consists of an instruction and a study guide. The 
study guide directs the learner through Notebook Exercises, 
an exercise called “Things to Do’, and test exercises of an 
objective character. The Words of Truth is based on the 
Baltimore Catechism and the authors have enriched the 
fundamental doctrinal instruction with material from Sacred 
Scripture, the ritual of the Church and the lives of the saints. 
All answers which occur in Part I of the Revised Edition of 
the Baltimore Catechism No. 2 have been reproduced in the 
text of The Words of Truth. These answers are printed in 
italics and correspond exactly in form and sequence to the 
pattern provided by the catechism. At the close of each lesson 
is a list of the catechism questions to which answers have ap- 
peared in that particular lesson. As Bishop O’Hara of Kansas 
City says in the Foreword to this book, The Words of Truth 
is one of the earliest publications to give an explanation of 
the revised text of the Baltimore Catechism and will there- 
fore enhance its value for a multitude of teachers of Religion. 

The Words of Truth is a companion volume to The Way of 
Life and The Means of Grace which have already been pub- 
lished in the “Mystical Body of Christ Series of Religion 
Textbooks.” 
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The Life of Our Lord. By Sister Jane Marie, O.P., Milwaukee; 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 314. Price $2.00. 


This volume, a text for first year high school Religion 
classes, is written in the spirit of the liturgical movement. It 
stresses the vital truths of Christian tradition in their relation 
to the worship of the Church and to the daily life of the 
Christian. The late Dom Virgil Michael, O.S.B., planned this 
volume with Sr. Jane Marie and guided its preparation. The 
volume is organized in four parts, the titles of which indicate 
the author’s treatment. Part One: “I come forth from the 
Father” (John 16-28); Part Two: “I come forth from the 
Father and have come into the world” (John 16:28); Part 
Three: “Again I leave the world” (John 16:28); Part Four: 
“And (I) go to the Father” (John 16:28). Each part con- 
sists of three, four or five chapters. At the close of each chap- 
ter there are Student Aids, consisting of questions for study, 
applications, problems, and activities, and a suggested Cate- 
chism review with question numbers referring to the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism. The Student Aids, particularly the sec- 
tions offering questions for study based on the text and the 
application of the text to the religious life of the learner, 
will be appreciated by the busy teacher. 


The Catholic Pattern. By Thomas F. Woodlock. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1942. Pp. 201. Price $2.00. 

College instructors should be particularly interested in this 
volume. Many of them will list it as a required reading. They 
will want their students to read it and to discuss it, to evalu- 
ate their ability to organize a picture of the same pattern and 
its application to every problem in this world and the next. 
The book is a confession of faith. In the first part the author 
tells what a Catholic believes; then he shows how the ‘“‘Cath- 
olic Pattern” fits the world of today. There is no argument, 
no controversy in the volume. It is pure exposition, written 
by a Catholic layman for readers of all faiths. 


The Creed; The Commandments; The Sacraments, the Mass and 
the Liturgical Year. By a Committee of Priests, Brothers and Sis- 
ters of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. St. Paul (251 Summit Avenue) : 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Pp. 118 (The Creed) ; 80 (The 
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Commandments) ; 122 (The Sacraments, the Mass and the Liturgi- 
cal Year). Price 50 cents each. 

These three volumes are manuals to be used in Religion 
classes for pupils attending the senior public high schools: 
The Creed with 27 Lessons, The Commandments with 28 
Lessons, and The Sacraments, the Mass and the Liturgical 
Year with 28 Lessons. Presented in chapter form, each lesson 
consists of an explanation of the topic, study material in the 
form of tests, problems for discussion ,and specific sugges- 
tions for the application of the lesson to life. 


Teacher's Questions & Answers for The Creed; Commandments; 
Sacraments, Mass and the Liturgical Year. By a Committee con- 
sisting of Priests, Brothers and Sisters of the Archdiocese of St. 
Paul. St. Paul (251 Summit Avenue): Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Pp. 201. Price $1.25. 

The foregoing review describes briefly three Religion text- 
books for pupils attending public senior high schools. This 
manual, in its introductory content, furnishes teachers with 
brief suggestions concerning the use of the textbooks and the 
discussion club procedure. For each lesson in each of the three 
volumes the teacher is given not only the answers to all tests 
and problems, but the form in which the tests and problems 
appear in the text is repeated in this manual, making the book 
an invaluable and easily handled manual. This volume is the 
only text with which this reviewer is familiar, that furnishes 
the teacher with answers to problems for discussion. Teachers 
in Catholic schools who are not using the textbooks of St. 
Paul’s Confraternity of Christian Doctrine will find these 
problems and their answers helpful material in guiding class- 
room discussion of problems related to the Creed, Command- 
ments, and the Sacraments and Holy Mass. 


Vital Problems. By a Committee of Priests, Brothers and Sisters 
of the Archdiocese of St. Paul. St. Paul (251 Summit Avenue) : 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1942. Pp. 100. Price 50 cents. 

This textbook is one of three manuals assigned by St. Paul’s 
Confraternity to the junior high school Religion course for 
pupils attending public schools. It is designed to prepare the 
pupil for the world in which he must live after he graduates 
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from the eighth grade. In twenty-eight lessons the pupil is 
introduced to twenty-eight different problems. Each lesson 
consists of: (1) An outline showing the organization of the 
content of the lesson; (2) Questions in the form of a self- 
test to orientate the pupil for the instructional content; (3) 
Instruction; (4) Problems to solve; (5) Things to Do; (6) 
When appropriate, a review that consists of a summary of the 
doctrine of the lesson. 


Syllabus of Religious Instruction and Education. A Manual for 
Teachers Instructing Catholic Pupils Attending Public Schools. 
By a Committee of Priests, Sisters and Laymen of the Archdiocese 
of St. Paul. St. Paul: The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
1942. Pp. 125. Price $1.00. 

The subtitle of this volume describes its purpose. It out- 
lines the courses in Religion, used in the Archdiocese of St. 
Paul during release-periods from public schools as well as in 
other week-day instruction during the course of the year and 
in religious vacation schools. The manual presents a coordi- 
nated program of religious instruction from the kindergarten 
through the college period. An examination of the Syllabus 
will show careful attention to provide for all essential topics 
with no unnecessary repetition of subject matter. This volume 
offers instructions for teachers and week-by-week outlines of 
curriculum content. 


Modern Questions. Six booklets. Discussion Club Manuals for 
Young People’s Groups. By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas. Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1942. Pp. 85; 76; 80; 92; 96; 
96. Price 60c for complete set; 15 cents each. 

In planning these textbooks, Father Bandas investigated 
the needs of young people who are about to take their place 
in society in large cities and in rural communities and vil- 
lages. The problems presented in Modern Questions are the 
result of this survey made over a period of several years to 
determine on what subjects young people desire guidance and 
enlightenment in a special manner. The list of problems shows 
subjects dealing practically with all the problems and phil- 
osophies of the day. Each question is interpreted in the light 
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of Christian principles and the teachings of the papal en- 
cyclicals. 


A Catholic Word List. By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas. Huntington, 
Indiana: Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1942. Pp. 76. 

Over seven-hundred words and phrases are defined in this 
booklet, prepared as a reference work for Religion classes, 
discussion clubs, and newspaper reporters. 


Ten Happy Laws. By Sr. M. Joques and Sr. M. Justina, M.H. 
S.H. Towson, Maryland: Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 
1942. Pp. 28. Price 10c. 


This project uses pictures, stories and exercises to present 
the Commandments of God as happy laws for life. Emphasis 
is placed on the inspiring positive aspects of the command- 
ments. Ten Happy Laws is built about the daily life of three 
children, engaged in the ordinary activities of childhood, to 
illustrate how to keep God’s Law and to live His holy will in 
everyday life. This is the first material in Religion with which 
this reviewer is familiar that presents any large block of 
Christian Doctrine in story form. Each picture and story is 
to be used after the commandment has been taught in the 
Religion class. Each child has his own copy of the picture and 
story. The authors state that the vocabulary is within the 
range of fourth grade reading ability. The large, full-page 
pictures are in outline form for coloring at the end of the 
discussion period. The material comes in mimeographed form, 
in pages that are to be bound together when the project is 
completed. Ten Happy Laws was prepared for use in Religion 
classes for public school children, particularly in vacation 
schools. 


Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupanloup. By Sr. 
Mary Albert Lenaway, O.P. Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1942. Pp. 169. 


Recognizing that Bishop Dupanloup and his educational 
works have not received the recognition that is their due, 
Sister Mary Albert selected this subject for her doctoral in- 
vestigation and submitted her report to the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic Uni- 
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versity of America during the present year. She analyzes 
Bishop Dupanloup’s educational concepts under the two gen- 
eral headings of theory and practice. She discusses his basic 
principles on the aim and objectives of education and the 
means to attain these ends. In presenting the practical aspects 
of her problem she gives Bishop Dupanloup’s views on Cate- 
chetics and higher education. Lastly, she recasts the Bishop’s 
principles in the light of contemporary thought on philosophy, 
psychology and sociology. Sister Mary Albert’s study was 
made under the direction of the Rt. Rev. Edward B. Jordan. 
Without doubt, readers of this JouRNAL will be particularly 
interested in the section treating of Bishop Dupanloup’s 
practical plan of religious training (pp. 106-125). They will 
find in it an interesting attention to practical details with 
emphasis on Catechetics not as mere instruction but as genu- 
ine religious education. While many will not agree with 
Bishop Dupanloup that the entire Catechism should be 
known and recited verbatim, they will discover in his exposi- 
tion and in Sister Mary Albert’s interpretation, convincing 
reasons for the memorization of answers. Memorization of 


the Catechism, however, is just one of the many topics treated 
in the section on Catechetics. Instruction, the singing of 
hymns, the teaching of prayers, emulation and rewards, class 
management, and the general conduct of different classes in 
religious education are other subjects the treatment of which 
will interest and perhaps challenge the religious educator of 
today. 


This Rosary. By Rev. Anthony M. Fuerst. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1942. Pp. 112. Price 75 cents. 

Readers of the Journat know Father Fuerst as a con- 
tributor to this magazine and as the author of The Systematic 
Teaching of Religion (Bruce). This Rosary was written to 
give laymen information about many things connected with 
the Rosary that cannot be procured easily elsewhere. The 
author treats of its history, the usages connected with its 
recitation, the indulgences granted for its use, and the dogma 
of faith upon which it is based. He does so with the hope 
that the faithful may become more intelligently and more 
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firmly attached to this devotion and that it will dispose the 


unbeliever more readily to accept Mary’s singular position 
as the Mother of God. 


The Rosary and the Soul of Women. By Donatus Haugg. Trans- 
lated by Sister M. Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 115. Price $1.25. 

This volume was written to reinvigorate and deepen the 
devotion of the Rosary. It stresses unique relations between 
this prayer and the souls of women. As Reverend John B. 
Kelly, Chaplain of the Catholic Writers Guild of America, 
wrote: “Sister M. Aloysi has done a service to the English- 
speaking world in translating the mystical beauty of the 
author’s work, who has presented the Rosary to mankind as 
a story that teaches us how to apply the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity to our every day affairs.” The author treats the 
Rosary as a School of Prayer, a School of Labor, a School of 
Sacrifice and a Marian School. 


Splendor and Strength of the Inner Life. By Rev. Dr. Fr. Mach. 
English version by Sister M. Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. New York: 
Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. 190. Price $2.00. 

The five discourses in this volume were originally written 
in German. They have for their purpose to present “the 
beauty and strength of a genuinely Catholic interior life, its 
real ‘splendor and strength’ ”’. Sister M. Aloysi’s translation 
is most pleasing as she unfolds the author’s exposition of the 
vocation to and the means of Christian perfection. 


Draw Near to Him. By Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. New 
York: Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 1942. Pp. 165. Price $1.50. 

Draw Near to Him aims at encouraging readers, religious 
and lay, to “seek the face of God.” As the editor of Sponsa 
Regis says in his Foreword: ‘The author is well aware that 
all who wish to belong to the Generatio quaerentium Deum 
and to be intimately united with Him must resolutely face 
the necessity of self-conquest.” The author’s presentation, 
however, is an asceticism based on love. 
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Our Palace Wonderful. By Rev. Frederick A. Houck. St. Louis: 
B. Herder, 1942. Pp. 180. Price $2.00. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work first pub- 
lished in 1935. The author’s thesis is that he who acquires 
even an imperfect conception of the world as an entirety will 
find therein a never failing source of hope and consolation to 
love the Creator in the creature and the Maker in His work. 
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